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Church  Directory. 


Chureh  of  the  Porltana. 

R*v.  Chab.  J.  Yonifo  D.D.  Pastor, 

noth  Street  and  6th  Avenue. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sundav^booL  8  P.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E..  7  P.M. 

lleaaader  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenne  Choreh. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pbitohabd.  Pastor. 

9  Kins  Street,  between  Biaodonsal  and  Oongress. 
Pranklln  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P^. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
‘’Haas  for  Adnlts,  Thursday,  9  PJd.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Brick  Chureh. 

Rbt.  Maivtbib  D.  Baboook  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  comer  Thirty  seventh  Street. 
Sabbath-School,  9.46  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  U  A..M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club  and  Girls'  Club,  ins  West  Tblrty-flfth  Street. 


Chinese  BUaslon  and  School. 

Rev.  HciB  Kih,  Missionary. 

58  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath-School,  ijo  P.M.; Service  in  Chinese,  4.16  P.M.; 
Bible  Class.  7  P.M. 


Ohnrch  of  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison.  Pastor 
Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Sunday  Services.  II  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Children's  Service,  5  P.M. 

Evening  Service.  8. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
nerds  it. 


■mmannel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Chnrch. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Palvbb,  Pastor. 

787  Sixth  Street. 

Sunday-School,  8.80  P.M. 

Preaching,  10.80  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-BlMtings,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-School,  Saturday,  lOAO  A.M. 


Bfadlson  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howabd  Aonew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenne,  corner  &ad  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School.  9.46  A.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


University  Place  Chureh. 

Rev.  Oboroe  Alhxandeb,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. :  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.46  A.M. 

Maintains  BeUUeltem  Chapd,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emmanuel  ChapeL,  786  Sixth  Street. 


Christ’s  Mission  for  the  Conversion  of  Catholics. 
148  West  Twenty-llrst  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 
James  A.  O'Connob,  Pastor. 

Dally  Conferences. 

Evangelistic  Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.46. 


Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Rodbbio  Tebbt,  D.D.  President. 

Obobob  E.  Stbbbt,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Mombo,  Chaplain,  bolds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell 
the  twenty-five  thousand  (86,Ulkg  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 


Thirteenth  Street  Chnrch. 

146  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  10.30  A.M.  and  7.4.5  P.M. 
Sunday-School.  8.30  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 
Young  People’s  Meeting,  6  56  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M 


North  Presbjrterlan  Chnrch. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossitbb  D.D.,  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue,  comer  Slst  Street. 
Pieacblng  Service,  10  80  A,M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sabbath^Sehool,  at  8.80  P.M. 

Christian  Endeavor,  7  P.  M. 


Madison  Square  Chnrch. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Pabkhubst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Sqnare  and  84th  SUeet. 

Blble-Scbool,  10  A.M. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Wedneeday  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Maintains  MeuUmm  Square  Chureh  Heme  and  Mtafon,  864 
Third  Avenne. 

Park  Chnrch 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Attbrbdbt  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenne  and  86th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Organisations. 

The  Snnday-Schoo! 

Primary  Department. 

Informal  Conversational  Bible  Class. 

Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladles’  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladles’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Hnguenot  Committee. 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Miss  Grace  E 
Wilder,  onr  missionary  in  India.  Mias  A.  F.  Denholm 
In  charge.  Address :  164  West  106th  Street. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Yonng  Ladles’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer-MeetingCboir.  ' 

Also  maintains  thePhelps  Seuirnnant  814  Blast  E>th  St. 


Caryl  Colkman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Ucconatiiig  Coinpjiiiy  of  Sew  Yorh 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  ft  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  ft  LONDON 

Numbers  3.  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Lenox  Presbyterian  Church. 

Thomas  W.  Smith,  Pastor. 

189th  Street,  West  of  Eighth  Avenne. 

Thursday,  the  19th 

Kev. Wilton  Merle  Smith  D  D.,of  Central  Presbyterian 
Chnrch. 

Friday,  the  20tb 

Rev.  Stealy  B.  Rossiter  D.D.,  of  Noi'th  Presbyterian 
Church. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

LECTURES. 

Youno  Wombn’8  Christian  Association, 

7  East  16th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  lustmetion  and  Service  of  Song,  in  tue  Hail, 
every  Sunday  at  8  P.M.  Song  Service  auii  Bible  Lesson 
Tuemays  at  8  P.M. 


LIURARIBS^AND  BEADING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  4U  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  dally,  except  Suudays, 
from  V  A.M.  to  6  P.M.— Lenox,  88U-6  kTfth  Avenue,  from 
lU  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  dally  except  Suudays. 

New  York  Free  Circulatiug  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at 49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery;  186  Second  Aveuue 
near  8th  Street;  886  West  48d  Street;  851  West  18th  Street; 
18  East  185th  Street ;  18U  West  88d  Street ;  8U6  West  lUUtu 
Street;  861  West  6Wtb  Street;  1588  Second  Avenue ;  816 
East  84ih  Street;  from  VA.M.  to  9  P.M.,  daily  except 
Sundays. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street.— Free  to  sell- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


-  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

T  memorials,  supplies, 

TsMsts,  Lectums,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Church' y 
Oeelgne,  standard  and  origlmil.  Tissot’s  Stalnsd 
Qlsss  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Hnralshers, 

Tie  Coi  Sods  &  BDCtley  CO' 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB.  •  NBW  YORK  CITY 


WYiV\N)LIA  O^GAN 

DISPLACES  THE  PEED  ORGAN 
(Same  Sixe) 

Church  Organ  Pipes  Only 

TWO  MANUAL  AND  PEDAL  BASS  EFFECTS  FROM 
ONE  KEYBOARD 

HYMNOLIA  Warerooms,  Chickering  Hall, 
130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Frank  Taft,  Sole  Prop,  and  Manuf'r. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 

48  Henry  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

96  Rivington  Street. 

Bast  SIfle  House  Settlement  of  New  York 
Foot  of  Blast  67tli  Street. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  .Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  9-6.  Alter 
nouuF,  Suudays  and  Boiulays. 


COLITMKIA  UNIVERSITY. 

116th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

German  Lkotukbs,  3)0  Havemeyer.  ^ 
Wednesilay,  4  P.M. 

April  25.— Emil  A.-  C.  Keprler,  A.  M. 

BQrger,  ein  Ueulscher  VorgSnger  William  Wordsworths 

FRENCH  LECTURES. 

305  Sebermerhorn  Hall. 

Thursdays  at  3.33  P.M. 

No  tickets  required. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  LECTURES. 

Free  Lectures  to  the  Pboplb  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Cooper  Union. 

Illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

8  P.M..  doors  open  at  7.15  P.M. 

April  21.— Mr.  H.  L.  Bridgman. 

“Seeking  Perry  and  the  Pole.’’ 

Illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

April  25.— Prof.  E.  R.  von*Nardroff. 

“  Heat  as  a  Source  of  Energy.” 

Illustrated  by  many  experiments. 

April  28.— Mr.  L.  H.  Bridgman. 

‘‘The  Antarctic  :  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘Belgica.’  ” 


MUSIC. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Ciholr  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
acd  those  studying  for  self-snpTOrt. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays,  7.80  to  oiSo  P.M. 


Hartley  House, 

413  West  48th  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alliance, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

MoAuley  Water  Street  Mission, 

316  Water  StreeL 

Nurses’  Settlement, 

259  Henry  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

260  West  68tb  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 

211  East  42d  Street. 

Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home, 

316  Elast  15th  Street. 

Sunnyside  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  42d  and  tSd  Streets 

St.  Hariiabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Association, 

237  East  I04tb  StreeL 

University  SettlemenL 
26  Delancey  StreeL 

Wayside  Day  Nursery, 

214-216  East  20th  Street. 

West  Side  Settlement  of  the  Y.  W.  C,  A. 

453  West  47th  Street. 

The  Messiah  Home  for  Children, 

East  149th  Street  and  Mott  Avenue. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission 
126  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenne  A 


COOPER  UNION  FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  dally)  8  A.M. 
to  6  P.M. 


Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 

156  Worth  StreeL 

American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless, 

29  Ekist  29th  Street. 

MeMlah  Home  for  Little  Children, 

146  E^t  16th  Street. 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  East  and  82d  StreeL 
Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Satnrda:, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 


Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries. 

366  Fifth  Avenue. 

Now  on  free  view.  Paintings  by  eminent  modern  mas¬ 
ters,  and  by  Painters  of  the  early  English  and  Dutch 
Schools.  ^ 

The  Helman  Taj  lor  Art  Company. 

257  Fifth  Avenue. 

Exhibition  of  Brown  (3arbon,  Soderholt  Prints,  Ciaproni 

(^ts. 


Central  offices  105  E^st  Twenty-second  StreeL  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  district  offices  2, 4  and  A  The  d  is- 
trlct  offices  open  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

Application  Bureau  maintained  Jolntlv  with  the  Soci* 
ety  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  F^r.  9  A.M.  to 
6  P.M.  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  6  P.M.  till  mid¬ 
night  every  night.  To  this  office  homeless  persons  may 
be  sent  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  have  attention. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES. 


District  No.  1.— 9  (Thamliers  Street. 

“  No.  8.-279  Broome  Street. 

“  No.  6.-208  West  42d  StreeL 

“  No.  7.-208  West  SOih  Street. 

“  No.  8.-687  Amsterdam  Avenua 

“  No.  9.-169  Elast  63d  Street. 

“  No  10.-16  Bast  126th  Street. 

“  No.  11.— M  (^nrtlandt  Avenue 
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OUR  INDIAN  FAMINE  FUND 


Toaching  acoounts  of  the  expressions  of  gratitude  shown  by  those  who  are  receiving  famine  relief  add  a  special  pathos  to  the  sad  times.  A 
correspondent  to  the  Times  of  India,  who  had  been  visiting  the  famine  districts  of  Gujarat  says:  “Among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  there 
is  thankfulness  for  what  the  Government  has  provided.  There  have  been  frequent  cases  on  the  relief  books  where  Government  oilioials  have 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  poor  creatures  with  heads  bowed  to  the  ground ,  and  who,  when  asked  what  they  desired,  whether  they  had 
any  complaints  to  make,  have  answered :  “No,  Sahib,  we  have  not  come  to  complain,  but  to  thank  the  Government  for  keeping  ua  alive.’’ 
Missionaries  speak  of  cases  where  on  receiving  unexpected  relief  their  words  fail  them,  and  a  grateful  look  and  their  flowing  tears  are  their 
only  response.  The  patience  with  which  the  people  are  enduring  their  great  suffering  is  deserving  of  no  little  praise.  There  are  no  riots  to 
complicate  the  problem  of  relief,  but  they  endure  their  suffering,  live  somehow,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  when  everything  is  gone,  even  to  the  flesh 
on  their  bones,  do  they  throw  themselves  on  public  charity.  There  are  communities  who  are  natural  beggars,  but  the  majority  have  a  keen 
sense  of  the  humiliation  of  going  to  relief  camps.  A  great  many  of  the  deaths  from  starvation  are  caused  by  their  honorable  pride,  for  they 
struggle  unaided  too  long,  and  then,  when  weakened  in  body  and  foodless ,  start  for  their  long  walk  to  the  relief  camps,  some  die  on  the  way, 
others  reach  food  too  late  and  die  in  the  relief  hospitals.  Ii.  is  a  sad  thought,  however,  that  a  great  number  of  deaths  from  starvation  might 
have  been  prevented  if  America  among  other  nations  bad  put  her  bands  deeper  in  her  pockets.  And  yet  there  is  time  to  save  life  and  misery. 
There  are  two  months  before  the  rain  can  come,  and  suffering  and  death  go  on  increasing.  If  only  our  hearts  were  moved  to  give,  the  cable 
would  within  an  hour  put  the  means  of  relief  in  many  kind  hands,  and  a  great  volume  of  gratitude  would  go  up  to  God  and  man  from  many  a 
wretched  being  saved  from  hie  misery.  J.  E.  Abbott. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EVANOELIST’S  INDIAN  PAniNE  FUND 


Previously  acknowledged . $2,521.66 


M.  E.  P. 

w.  c.  8. 

Mrs  8.  N.  P . 

Alamagardo  Christian  Endeavor. 

Alamagardo  Church- . 

.1.  F.  Telford . 

.1.  W.  .Jacks . 

Mrs.  Price . 

R.  B.  Burton . 


1(» 
SOU 
500 
10.05 
8.06 
200 
.5.(« 
10  0(1 
20.00 


Brought  forward .  . $8,5S().76 


Oil  City  First  Christian  Endeavor 

Mrs.  Sykes . 

E.  8.  Ford . 

Mrs.  8.  A.  Ball  . 

T.  8.  Johnson . . 

8.  and  H.  U.  Thompson 

C.  P . 

C.  C.  D . 

H.  F.  H . 


21.00 
I  00 
5.00 
I.OO 
10  00 
26  00 
6.00 
2.00 
5.00 


Brought  forward . $2,657.76 


Niagara  Falls  First 


Niagara 
C.  W.  G. 

Ithaca . 

Jno.  Pierson . 

Friend.  Bloomtteld. 

L  MB . 

Sabina,  (>hio . 


10.00 
15.00 
10  00 
6UI 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Total . $2,702.76 


Forward . $2,5  0  76 

WHAT  SPECIFIC  AWOUNTS  WILL  DO. 

One  dollar  will  feed  twenty  men,  women 


Forward . $2,657.76 


and  children  for  a  day. 

Five  dollars  will  feed  more  than  a  hundred 
hungry  children. 

Ten  dollars  will  help  a  company  of  200  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  to  a  government  relief  camp  for  work. 

Twenty-five  dollars  will  furnish  cheap  gar¬ 
ments  for  fifty  women  or  seventy-five  blankets. 

Fifty  dollars  will  rescue  from  starvation  and 
support  fifty  children  for  a  month. 


Thousands  of  dollars  are  needed  for  mission¬ 
ary  relief  works.  In  order  not  to  demoralize 
the  people  by  indiscriminate  giving,  work  is 
made  the  basis  of  relief.  Examples  of  such 
relief  measures  are  making  roads,  digging 
wells,  deepening  ponds,  clearing  away  the  un¬ 
healthy  cactus  keeping  at  their  usual  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  purchase  of  their  products  the 
weaver,  the  stonecutter,  the  brick  maker,  the 
tile  maker  and  others.  The  product  of  the 
weavers  can  supply  the  clothing  given  to  the 


destitute ;  that  of  the  brick  and  tile  maker  can 
furnish  material  for  village  schoolhouses,  and 
enlargement  of  accommo(lation  for  the  famine 
orphans  and  widows.  In  addition  to  this, 
opening  of  cheap  grain  shops,  supplying  to  the 
farmers  and  helping  to  save  their  cattle. 

Send  your  contributions  direct  to  Afr.  Charles 
W.  Hand,  Treasurer,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  stating 
that  they  are  for  the  Evangelist  Indian  Famine 
Fund. 


COMPANIONSHIP. 

Maltbie  D.  Babcock  D.D. 

No  distant  Lord  have  I,  loving  afar  to  be ; 

Made  flesh  for  me,  He  cannot  rest  until  He  rests  In  me. 
Brother  in  joy  and  pain,  hone  of  my  hone  was  He, 
Now,— intimacy  closer  still.  He  dwells  Himself  in  me. 

I  need  not  journey  far  this  dearest  Friend  to  see, 
Gompanionsbip  is  always  mine,  He  makes  His  home 
with  me. 

I  envy  not  the  Twelve,  nearer  to  me  is  he ; 

The  life  He  once  lived  here  on  earth.  He  lives  again  in  me. 
Ascended  now  to  God,  my  witness  there  to  be. 

His  witness  here  am  I,  because  His  8pirit  dwells  in  me. 
O  Glorious  Son  of  <3fod,  Incarnate  Deity, 

I  sliall  forever  be  with  Thee  because  Thou  art  with  me. 

Luke  lU:  15-18,  S6. 


sive  display  to  the  world  at  large  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  and  resources  of  a  country  is  invaluable 
in  advancing  the  commerce  of  that  country 
along  the  lines  to  which  it  is  particularly 
adapted.  And  comparison  with  the  exhibits 
of  other  countries  forms  the  best  possible  basis 
for  an  estimate  of  the  desirability  of  competi¬ 
tion  along  certain  lines.  So  our  6,664  exhibi¬ 
tors  will  find  their  expenditures  of  time  and 
money  prove  a  most  fortunate  advertising  in¬ 
vestment. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 


Although  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  was 
formally  opened  by  President  Loubet  at  2 
o’clock,  Saturday  afternoon,  it  will  be  at  least 
a  month  before  anything  but  the  buildings  can 
be  seen.  The  sight-seers  are  already  beginning 
to  flock  to  the  city  in  such  numbers  tha^.  it  is 
evident  that  the  unsettled  political  conditions 
of  the  time  will  not  lessen  the  crowds  which 
have  been  expected.  Americans  especially  will 
be  proud  of  their  country’s  display  at  this 
world’s  fair,  for  the  United  States  stands  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  France  herself  in  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitors,  which  treble  those  of  any  foreign 
country. 


This  Exposition  will  be  of  greater  interest 
than  any  of  the  past,  and  a  visit  to  Paris  this 
summer  will  be  a  tour  around  the  world  so  far 
as  general  information  and  sight  seeing  are 
concerned.  There  is  a  commercial  value  in 
such  an  exhibition  that  is  beginning  to  be 
properly  appreciated.  A  systematic  and  exten¬ 


Russia  still  furnishes  diplomatic  gossips  with 
plenty  of  promising  material  The  imperial 
policy  seems  to  be  to  postpone  the  approaching 
conflict  with  Japan  to  a  more  favorable  occa¬ 
sion.  The  empire  of  the  Tsar,  while  never 
retrogressing,  moves  cautiously.  It  can  rest 
content  with  the  exclusive  rights  to  conitruct 
railroads  in  Asia  Minor  along  the  Black  Sea 
coast:  and  the  Korean  guarantee  that  the 
terminal  of  the  Siberian  Railway  shall  not  be 
threatened  by  concessions  to  any  foreign  power. 
China  in  the  meanwhile  is  left  to  its  own 
destiny  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned.  But 
there  is  trouble  brewing  there.  The  anti- 
foreign  policy  of  the  Dowager  Empress  has 
been  met  with  protests  from  the  Viceroys  and 
Governors  of  nine  of  the  eighteen  provinces. 
The  rulers  who  united  in  this  remarkable  step 
represent  the  Provinces  of  Eiansu,  Anhui, 
Eiangsi,  Hunan,  Hupeh,  Chekiang,  Fookien, 
Qwangsi  and  Ewangtung,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  about  180,000,000.  Affairs  in 
China  have  reached  a  crisis  which  seems  to 
demand  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
civilized  powers.  A  path  must  be  made  for 
the  entrance  of  Western  civilization ;  and  un¬ 
less  it  is  made  quickly  the  disruption  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  seems  certain. 


With  the  Republican  Convention  but  two 
months  off  our  national  political  activity  has 
already  begun.  Experienced  politicians  agree 
that  nothing  can  prevent  Bryan  and  McKinley 
from  becoming  the  Presidential  nominees  for 
1900.  But  the  liveliest  speculation  is  indulged 
in  as  to  running  mates  for  the  two  party  lead¬ 
ers.  Among  the  Democrats,  of  the  proposed  can¬ 
didate,  Rear  Admiral  Schley  is  best  known  to 
the  general  public.  Among  the  Republicans 
a  large  number  of  prominent  names  are  men¬ 
tioned.  New  York’s  quota  is  Cornelius  Blits, 
Timothy  N.  Woodruff  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
In  spite  of  our  Governor’s  declarations,  strong 
pressure  threatens  to  force  the  nomination 
upon  him.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of 
iron  resolution ;  and  it  will  be  remarkable  if 
he  is  tricked  into  a  position  he  does  not  desire. 


Admiral  Dewey’s  startling  announcement  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  he  was  willing  to  be  a 
Presidential  candidate  with  the  flag  as  his 
platform  was  at  first  treated  -flippantly  by 
press  and  politicians.  However,  there  is  an 
uncertainty  about  this  new  departure  that  is 
giving  serious  concern  to  many.  No  one  can 
seriously  question  that  the  Admiral  is  a  great 
favorite.  Whether  he  will  win  the  votes  as 
well  as  the  good  will  of  the  people  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  floating  vote  that  falls  outside 
of  the  two  great  parties  is  larger  than  it  has 
been  in  thirty  years.  This  immense  independ¬ 
ent  ballot  is  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  future. 


It  is  not  probable  that  Admiral  Dewey  has 
the  power  to  capture  the  independents  en 
masse.  Still  there  is  a  bare  chance  which  dis¬ 
turbs  the  politicians.  Each  year  it  is  beoom- 
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ing  more  difficnlt  to  forecast  an  election  resnlt. 
If  Mr.  Dewej  had  made  his  heroic  annonnce- 
ment  a  little  earlier  the  resnlt  might  have 
prored  far  different.  As  it  is,  he  has  a  fair 
start  in  the  race  of  1904. 


SHALL  WE  BURN  OUR  BOOKS! 

This,  snggests  the  Erening  Post,  wonld  be 
the  logical  ontcome  of  the  present  course  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  It  thus 
comments  on  Dr.  McGiffeit’s  withdrawal  from 
the  Ohnrch  of  his  fathers  and  of  his  choice : 

Professor  McGiffert’s  manly  and  honorable 
letter  of  withdrawal  from  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch,  rather  than  proroke  a  heresy  trial  by 
remaining  and  fighting  for  his  rights,  breathes 
the  scholar’s  love  of  peace.  As  between  a  trial 
for  heresy  and  quiet  stndy,  as  a  means  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  truth,  he  casts  his  vote  for  the 
latter ;  and  most  sensible  men  will  agree  with 
him.  His  denominatiop  is  to  be  both  con¬ 
gratulated  and  commiserated.  It  has  got  rid, 
for  the  time  being,  of  a  theological  quarrel, 
but  it  also  sees  itself  deprived  of  the  services 
of  one  of  its  most  learned  and  loyal  sons.  We 
have  heard  a  competent  authority  say  that 
Professor  McGiffert’s  history  of  the  Apostolic 
Age,  out  of  which  all  the  trouble  grew,  was 
the  most  brilliant  piece  of  scholarly  work  to 
be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  an  American  theo¬ 
logian  for  two  decades.  What  mast  be  the  in¬ 
evitable  effect  on  yonng  men  in  Presbyterian 
seminaries  when  they  see  the  fate  of  this  con- 
scientions  historical  investigator?  Will  it  not 
be  to  make  them  think  their  denomination 
pats  a  premiam  apon  either  ignorance  or 
hypocrisy?  Presbyterian  leaders  dreaded  the 
blow  to  their  church  involved  in  the  threat¬ 
ened  trial  of  Professor  McGiffert;  his  sorrow¬ 
ful  and  dignified  withdrawal  may  prove  to  be 
a  greater  blow.  A  logical  inference  wonld  be 
to  oancel  at  once  all  the  theological  fellow¬ 
ships  for  the  support  of  students  in  German 
universities ;  and  to  burn  all  books  except  the 
Westminster  Confession,  for  the  Turkish  rea¬ 
son  in  the  case  of  the  Koran,  that  all  books  in 
agreement  with  it  are  superfluous,  and  all 
differing  from  it  are  wicked  and  dangerous. 
For  a  church  traditionally  boastful  of  its  in¬ 
sistence  upon  an  educated  ministry  thus  to  re¬ 
coil  from  the  real  ednoation  of  its  ministers  is 
a  melancholy  thing.  Presbyterian  rejoicing 
over  the  avoidance  of  heresy  proceedings  in 
Professor  McGiffert’s  case  is  very  like  rejoic¬ 
ing  over  having  poured  ont  the  baby  with  the 
bath,  as  the  Germans  say. 

IMPOBTANT  NOTICE. 

The  persons  officially  connected  with  the 
Ecnmenical  Conference  will  nearly  fill  Carnegie 
HalL  The  Hospitality  Committee  is,  there¬ 
fore,  greatly  embarrassed  by  its  inability  to 
issne  tickets  to  many  hundreds  of  hostesses, 
oontribators,  relatives  of  delegates,  and  other 
friends  who  are  really  entitled  to  considera¬ 
tion,  and  whom  it  would  gladly  admit  to  the 
National  Welcome  Meeting,  Saturday  evening. 
The  Committee  expectviiowever,  that  some  of 
the  delegatee  will  not  arrive  in  time  to  attend. 
Of  course,  it  cannot  know  until  that  day  how 
many  will  fail  to  appear,  nor  who  they  will 
be,  bnt  it  will  assume  that  all  delegates  who 
have  not  osdled  for  their  tickets  by  2  o’clock, 
Saturday  afternoon,  April  21,  are  not  oaming. 
The  seats  thns  liberated  will  be  distribnted 
after  that  hour  by  the  Hospitality  Committee 
in  the  order  of  application. 

The  Committee  will  further  relieve  the  sitn- 
ation  by  issuing  b  number  of  genend  admission 
tickets,  and  by  making  the  inflexible  rule  that 
no  seats  or  boxes  will  be  reserved  after  the 
entrance  of  the  President  at  8  o’clock,  and 
that  any  persons  standing  at  that  time  may 
take  and  keep  unoccupied  seats. 

AKTHxnt  J.  Brown,  Chairman. 


THE  JOT  OF  HEART-SERYICE. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Show  me  an  'effective  Christian,  and  I  will 
show  you  one  whose  whole  heart  is  in  love 
with  Jesus,  and  with  doing  good.  The  will  to 
serve  his  Master  is  at  no  loss  to  find  the  way ; 
he  is  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  On  the  Sabbath  he  consults  his  heart 
rather  than  the  barometer;  and  is  storm-proof 
at  the  honr  of  his  mission-school.  When  the 
evening  for  the  prayer-meeting  comes,  it  often 
finds  him  weary  after  a  long  day’s  work ;  but 
he  says,  "I  cannot  afford  to  miss  my  Master 
tonight.”  Nor  can  his  pastor  afford  to  miss 
him.  So  he  fires  up  the  engine  once  more,  and 
with  a  wide-awake  heart  in  a  weary  frame,  he 
sallies  off  to  the  gathering  of  Christ’s  house¬ 
hold.  Martha  is  there  after  all  her  domestic 
toils,  and  Mary  is  sure  to  be  there  also,  hunger¬ 
ing  for  a  word  from  her  Lord.  Does  a  lover 
ever  find  a  night  too  cold,  too  dark,  or  *  too 
stormy  for  him  to  venture  off  to  see  her  in 
whom  his  soul  delighteth? 

Whole-heart  service  of  Christ  is  downright 
enjoyment.  It  is  none  the  less  enjoyable  be¬ 
cause  it  entails  some  self-denials;  because  it 
sometimes  encounters  a  head-wind  of  unpopu¬ 
larity;  because  it  requires  an  old  coat  to  be 
worn  the  longer,  or  an  old  carpet  to  be  tamed 
again  in  order  to  have  a  few  extra  dollars  for 
Christ’s  treasury.  It  is  when  the  heart  is  taken 
out  of  our  religion  that  it  becomes  a  pitifnl 
penance,  or  a  dreary  drudgery.  The  moment 
that  a  minister  dreads  to  enter  his  study,  or 
reluctantly  mounts  his  pnlpit,  in  that  moment 
his  looks  are  shorn,  and  “his  strength  has 
gone  from  him.  ’  ’  1 

There  must  be  something  wrong  with  you, 
my  fellow-Christian,  if  you  are  pretending  to 
work  for  the  Master,  imd  yet  find  no  delight 
in  it.  Joy  is  love  lookl^^  at  its  treasures.  A 
trae  Christian’s  joy  is/fil  possessing  Christ, 
and  in  the  expectatio^  of  seeing  him,  and 
being  with  him  forever;  and  every  service 
you  render  him  in  doing  good  to  other  people, 
and  in  winning  souls,  will  help  to  fill  up  your 
jewel-casket.  If  you  say  to  me,  *‘I  have  not 
enjoyed  my  religion  much  lately,”  then  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  probably  you  have 
not  had  much  religion  to  enjoy.  Christ’s 
smile  on  his  faithful  and  loyal  servants  is  a 
constant  sunshine.  Deserters,  shirks  and  back¬ 
sliders  never  have  this ;  they  doom  themselves 
to  an  Arctic  midnight.  The  love  of  Jesus 
streaming  down  into  your  sonl  creates  heat, 
and  that  heat  generates  spiritual  power.  The 
approval  of  Christ  and  of  conscience  imparts 
delight.  Close  contact  with  Christ,  and  con¬ 
stant  work  for  Christ,  will  keep  your  heart  up 
to  a  glow.  This  is  the  charm  of  a  devotional 
meeting  in  a  time  of  gennine  revival ;  every 
one  has  a  new  song  in  his  or  her  mouth. 

I  know  of  some  agneish  church  members  that 
hardly  have  strength'^eiiough  to  shake.  They 
live  down  in  the  swampy  regions  where  fever 
and  agne  prevails,  and  the  air  is  infected  with 
malaria.  The  water  is  bad;  it  comes  from 
the  paddles  of  worldliness.  The  sewerage  is 
bad  and  gets  clogged  up  with  sin ;  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  bad  and  chokes  prayer  and  takes  the 
very  life  ont  of  a  Christian.  Move  out  I  Get 
back  to  your  duty  i  Take  a  stiff  tonic  of  Bible- 
tmth  every  momin^^  and  make  somebody 
happier  during  the  ^y.  Lay  hold  of  your 
work  again;  give  selfishness  a  good  scourging 
and  come  once  more  into  the  blessed  sunshine 
of  Christ’s  countenance.  Then  with  a  clean 
conscience  and  a  good  appetite,  you  will  take 


FOREGLEAMS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Doubtless  there  is  not  a  reader  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  who  does  not  long  to  be  in  New  York 
from  April  19  to  80.  Pew  of  them  will  be 
absent  who  can  by  any  means  be  present. 
Many  must  perforce  remain  away,  and  to  such 
we  give  such  brief  notes  as  space  permits  about 
the  distinguished  men  and  women  who  will 
take  part  in  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  hoping 
thns  to  add  some  sense  of  personal  presence 
to  the  newspaper  reports  by  which  in  their 
distant  homes  they  will  endeavor  to  follow  the 
proceedings  of  this  wonderful  series  of  meet¬ 
ings. 

We  have  already  given  (April  5)  a  portrait 
of  the  honorary  President  of  the  Conference, 
that  worthy  Presbyterian  elder,  ex-President 
Harrison.  We  then  introduced  our  readers  to 
the  venerable  Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain  who,  a^ 
the  opening  meeting,  will  speak  for  the  whole 
body  of  missionaries  in  reply  to  Dr.  Judson 
Smith’s  address  of  welcome.  Other  responses 
will  be  made  by  spokesmen  of  the  British, 
German  and  Australian  delegations,  among 
them  the  Rev.  Alexander  Merensky  D.D.,  of 
Berlin,  Germany. 

Dr.  Merensky  was  born  in  Silesia,  Ger¬ 
many,  in  1837.  He  completed  his  studies 
in  the  Berlin  Missionary '.College  in  1858,  and 
that  same  year  he  went  in  the  service  of  the 
Berlin  Mission  to  South  Africa,  crossing  the 
country  from  Capetown  to  Natal  in  an  ox-cart. 
In  1860  he  went  to  Sovariland  and  from  there 
to  the  Transvaal,  where  he  founded  three  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Berlin  Mission.  He  worked  in 
Sokakuni’s  country,  and  after  a  severe  perse¬ 
cution  on  the  part  of  this  heathen  chief  he 
and  his  followers  were  expelled.  Establishing 
a  station  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  at 
Bostiabelo,  he  gathered  around  him  there  some 
1,700  Christian  natives.  Daring  all  this  time 
he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Berlin  Missions 
in  the  Transvaal.  In  1880  he  was  for  two 
months  at  the  head  of  the  Sanitary  Staff  of  the 
Boer  Army  in  their  straggle  against  England. 
In  1891  he  led  an  expedition  of  Berlin  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  north  of  Lake  Nyassa  where 
stations  were  founded.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  old  Berlin  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.  Dr.  Merensky’s  long  experience  in 
South  Africa  will  lend  peculiar  interest  to  his 
presence. 

Another  foreign  speaker  on  this  occasion  will 
be  Dr.  AngnstJ  Schreiber  of  the  Rhenish  Mis- 


DR.  k..  8CHRBIBER,  RHENISH  XISSIONART  SOCIETT 


■ionary  Society.  Dr.  Schreiber  was  born  at 
real  delight  in  serving  your  Saviour.  The  joy  Bielefeld,  Westfalen,  in  1889.  He  studied  the- 
of  your  Lord  will  be  your  strength.  ology  at  Halle  and  Erlangen,  Church  and  Mis- 

-  sion  life  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  At  the 

The  permanent  address  of  Dr.  James  Cham-  latter  place  Dr.  Schreiber  also  studied  medi- 
bers  for  the  present  at  least  is  Sherburne,  cine.  In  1866  he  offered  himself  to  the  Rhenish 
Chenango  County,  New  York.  Missionary  Society  at  Barmen,  and  was  sent 
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rear  to  Snmatra.  During  his  tian  MisBions  and  Social  ProgresB,  and  Dr.  Ohina.  Dr.  Ashmore  was  bom  in  Zanesville, 
bay  Dr.  Sohreiber  translated  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  O.,  in  1824  and  was  graduated  at  Granville 

ole  New  Testament  into  the  Tuesday  morning,  April  24,  will  be  given  to  Oollege  (now  Dennison  University).  After  a 
Since  1873  he  has  been  Foreign  the  great  subject  of  evangelistic  work,  led  by  short  pastorate,  in  1850  he  sailed  as  a  mission- 
I  home  church.  that  veterau  evangelist.  Bishop  J.  M.  Thobnrn 

r  visited  the  stations  of  the  The  Bishop  has  episcopal  supervision  of 

-  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 

-  copal  Ohnrch  in  India  and  Malaysia,  divided 

into  five  Conferences  and  including  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  entire  membership  of 
the  church  is  about  100,000.  Bishop  Thoburn, 
when  on  his  way  to  the  United  States  re¬ 
cently,  stopped  at  Manila  for  the  purpose  of 
supervising  a  new  mission  just  established  in 
that  city.  He  found  a  native  church  of  nearly 
150  members,  also  an  English-speaking  church 
of  about  30  members.  Regular  preaching  serv¬ 
ices  are  maintained  at  four  different  points  in 
the  city. 

Other  speakers  that  morning  will  be  W.  F. 

Oldham  D.D.,  missionary  of  the  Methodist 

_ _  ^  Church  to  Malaysia;  M.  L.  Gordon  M.D.,  D.D., 

- "  ’  missionary  of  the  American  Board  to  Japan ; 

EuuENi  STOCK  ESQ.  and  Honry  Richards  D.D.,  Baptist  missionary 

nary  Society  in  South  Africa  in  «  m  j 

io  if  J  The  sectional  meetings  of  Tuesday  afternoon 

«  he  went  to  Dntoh  India  uid  ^  contiderlng  r«.peoti»ely  Natit. 

.»e  pnrpoM.  He  was  pretent  ^  ,  e  u,,,,  ^ork.  The  Admlnlt- 
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ary  to  the  Chinese.  China  was  not  then  open 
to  foreigners,  and  Dr.  Ashmore  was  obliged 
to  begin  his  labors  in  Bangkok,  Siam.  How¬ 
ever,  he  removed  to  Hongkong  in  1858  and 
afterwards  to  Swatow,  the  scene  of  his  long 
and  successful  labors.  Dr.  Ashmore  is  a 
powerful  and  impressive  speaker. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  subject  will  bs 
Educational  Work,  and  among  the  speakers 
will  be  the  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Rev. 
John  Conklin  of  the  Bible  Normal  College, 
Springfield,  Mass. ,  and  the  Headmaster  of  Leys 
School,  Cambridge,  England,  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
A.  Barber  M.  A.  Mr.  Barber  was  born  in  1858 
at  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  where  his  father  was  the 
Head  of  the  Missionary  High  School.  Edu¬ 
cated  in  South  Africa  and  at  Wesley’s  Eings- 
wood  School  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  and 
after  teaching  at  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
College  at  Richmond,  volunteered  for  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  Central  China.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  high  school  for  the  sons  of  the 
upper  classes  in  Wuchang,  but  after  eight 
years  was  forced  by  the  continuous  ill  health 
of  his  wife  to  return  to  England.  In  1896  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary^Society,  but  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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trative  Problems  of  Missions,  and  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Staff.  Of  the  second  section,  one  of  the 
officers  is  the  recently  elected  President  of  the 
American  Board.  Samuel  B.  Capen  LL.  D.  of 
Boston  is  a  Congregational  layman,  a  merchant, 
and  President  of  the  Boston  Municipal  League. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  public  school  system  of  Boston,  serv¬ 
ing  for  several  years  as  Chairman  of  the  School 
Committee.  He  has  also  been  prominent  in 
various  reform  movements,  local  and  national. 
Of  late  years,  Mr.  Capen ’s  notable  work  has 
been  in  oonnection^with  the  establishment  of 
the  Boston  Municipal  League  in  1893  and  1894. 
This  League  had  its  beginning  in  the  Pilgrim 
Association  and  is  an  organization  to  advance 
municipal  reform  in  all  possible  ways.  Mr. 
Capen  is  as  active  in  Congregational  matters 
as  in  local  and  national  affairs.  He  will  read 
a  paper  on  the  ways  and  means  of  gaining  sup¬ 
port  for  Missions ^by  the  Home  Churches 
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WELCOME! 

With  fall  hearts  the  Christian  people  of  this 
city  hail  the  arrival  of  oar  gaests  from  across 
the  sea,  and  from  distant  parts  of  onr  Western 
continent.  We  are  expecting  great  things  of 
them ;  we  delight  in  the  hope  of  ministering 
aUo  to  their  pleasure  and  their  power  for 
fntnre  nsefnlness. 

It  is  always  an  open  question  whether  the 
results  of  a  great  gathering  like  this  shall  be 
more  than  sentimental,  whether  the  ontoome 
of  ten  days  of  enthnsiasm  may  not  be  reaction. 
We  do  not  fear  the  answer  to  this  question  at 
this  time.  The  Church  was  never  more  alive 
than  now  to  her  dnty  of  bringing  to  all  dark 
comers  of  the  world  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  Ood.  She  was  never  more  awake  than  now 
to  the  complicated  difficulties  of  the  work  of 
missions,  never  more  vividly  aware  of  the  im¬ 
mense  and  varied  benefits  which  missionaries 
have  conquered  for  the  world.  Christ  ism  men 
and  women  are  coming  together  now  not  sim¬ 
ply  for  ten  days  of  pleasant  and  holy  inter¬ 
course,  but  for  ten  days  of  hard  and  frnitfnl 
study.  And  they  expect  and  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  through  the  discussions  and  the 
revelations  of  these  days  the  whole  Christian 
Church  will  be  not  only  stimulated  to  a  larger 
self-sacrifice,  but  educated  to  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  a  more  potent  work. 

In  the  matter  of  potency  no  question  that 
will  be  considered  is  more  important  than  that 
of  comity.  That  its  importance  is  fully  real¬ 
ized  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  tickets  to  these 
sessions  were  exhausted  several  days  ago.  The 
names  of  those  who  are  to  discuss  this  subject 
are  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  treated  largely, 
generonsly,  intelligently,  and  give  reason  to 
hope  that  the  influence  of  the  Conference  will 
be  felt  in  future  action. 

Another  vital  question  is  that  of  self-support, 
and  here,  too,  the  program  gives  reason  to  hope 
for  practical  results.  Both  questions  are  diffi¬ 
cult  aud  complicated,  both  are  imperative,  and 
the  Conference  offers  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  their  effective  consideration. 

The  weeks  of  devoted  labor  given  by  the 
various  committees  make  it  certain  that  onr 
honored  gaests  will  be  received  and  cared  for 
as  their  merit  and  onr  wishes  demand,  and 
that  every  possible  convenience  and  facility 
will  be  offered  all  who  would  benefit  by  these 
meetings.  And  so  again  to  those  who  are  now 
drawing  near,  we  say.  Welcome  I  We  greet 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord! 


THE  TRUE  B.iSIS  OF  ZEAL  FOR  MISSIONS. 

The  Ekjumenioal  Conferenoe  will  call  attention 
to  the  marvelous  progress  made  by  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  last  oentury.  Undoubtedly,  too,  it 
will  make  apparent  the  changes  which  have 
taken  plaoe  in  the  missionary  motive,  through 
changes  in  our  theology,  and  particularly  in 
onr  eschatology.  “There  was  a  time,”  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Dale,  “when 
the  great  stress  of  the  argument  on  behalf  of 
Christian  missions  was  rested  on  the  dark  and 
appalling  destiny  which  was  supposed  to 
menaoe,  without  discrimination,  the  whole  of 
the  heathen  world ;  it  was  believed  by  many 
fathers  that  these  millions  were  drift¬ 


ing,  generation  after  generation,  without  a 
solitary  exception,  to  ‘adamantine  chains  and 
penal  fires.  ’  ”  The  appeal  was  made  to  Chris¬ 
tian  pity  to  save  the  generation  then  on  the 
scene  from  the  awful  doom  before  it.  One  can 
easily  see  that  snch  a  view  of  the  heathen, 
and  their  future,  was  calculate  to  rouse  a 
tremendous  zeal  for  the  work  of  Christian 
evangelization.  But  even  when  that  view  was 
most  widely  held,  some  evangelical  men 
strongly  dissented  from  it.  The  poet  Cowper 
was  one  of  these,  and  in  referring  to  the  the¬ 
ology  which  consigned  all  the  heathen  to  end¬ 
less  misery, 

“Ten  thousand  sages  lost  in  endless  woe. 

For  ignorance  of  what  they  did  not  know,” 

he  denounced  it  with  vehemence  and  passion, 
insisting  that  those  who  follow  the  fullest  light 
they  have,  will  find  their  way  at  last,  through 
Christ’s  grace,  into  the  eternal  light  of  God. 

The  gloomy  creed,  once  so  common,  as  to  the 
destiny  of  the  heathen  who  died  without  hear¬ 
ing  of  salvation  through  Christ,  is  no  longer 
an  operative  belief  in  any  Church.  And  there 
are  those  who  think  that  this  relaxation  in  our 
theology,  which  has  come  about  gradually  and 
almost  unconsciously,  explains  the  waning  of 
missionary  enthusiasm  which  seems  to  them  a 
certain  fact.  They  say,  “People  still  believe 
in  missions,  but  no  longer  feel  their  imperative 
nrgency,  because  do  longer  no  they  fear  the 
imminent  peril  of  those  to  whom  the  mission¬ 
aries  go.  ’  ’  The  coming  Conference  will  prove 
that  the  missionary  fervor  of  the  Christian 
Churches  is  increasing,  instead  of  diminishing, 
and  that  the  modern  way  of  apprehending,  and 
stating,  the  fundamental  truth's  of  the  Gospel, 
makes  the  claims  of  missiohs  as  potent,  as  im¬ 
perative,  as  ever,  for  all  who  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  Christ. 

The  true  spring  of  zeal  for  missions  lies  in 
a  deep,  living  knowledge  ^of  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  the  human  race.  To-day  we  interpret 
the  Gospel  as  a  clear  revelation  of  the  fact 
that  God  loves  all  men,  saint  and  sinner,  Chris¬ 
tian  and  heathen,  altogether  apart  from  their 
personal  worth.  Of  course  he  does  not  love 
each  of  them  in  the  same  way,  but  he  loves 
them  all  with  an  afi;ection  that  seeks  only 
their  good.  We  allow  no  limitations  to  the 
great  saying,  ‘  ‘  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  bis  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.  ”  It  is  true  that  the  saying 
makes  the  realization  of  eternal  life  depend  on 
faith  in  Christ,  bnt  the  love  from  which  came 
the  gift  of  Christ  is  described  as  a  love  for  the 
world — the  total  of  humanity  as  it  is.  A  liv¬ 
ing  grasp  of  that  fnndamental  truth  of  the 
Gospel  must  affect  one’s  whole  religion.  Three 
days  before  his  death,  the  saintly  John  Fletcher 
said  to  his  wife,  “I  have  received  such  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  meaning  of  these  words,  ‘God  is 
love,  ’  as  I  can  never  express.  It  fills  my  heart 
each  moment.  O,  wife,  God  is  love!  Shout, 
shout  aloud  I  I  want  a  gust  of  praise  to  go  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  ’  ’ 

Furthermore,  to-day  we  interpret  the  death 
of  Christ  as  a  death  for  all  mankind.  “He  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  oars 
only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  ’  ’ 
The  consequences  of  that  truth  are  far-reach¬ 
ing.  For  it  follows  that  men  everywhere  are 
now  born  into  a  world  in  which  their  sins  are 
already  atoned  for.  To  quote  Dr.  Dale  again : 
‘  ‘  The  important  question  is  not  whether  men 
have  forwken  God,  but  whether  they  are  long¬ 
ing  to  come  home  to  him.  If  they  are,  they 
will  discover  that  their  sins,  great  as  they  may 
be,  will  not  prevent  God  from  receiving  them. 
For  while  their  penitence  and  their  amend¬ 
ment  must  be  inadequate,  Christ  is  the  pro¬ 
pitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  re¬ 
mission  of  sins  is  not  to  be  sought  by  means  of 
passionate  prayer,  it  is  simply  to  be  received. 


When  received,  the  divine  forgiveness,  and  the 
other  blessings  associated  with  it,  enter  the 
life  as  forces  that  change  the  character.  Only 
they  cannot  be  ours  till  we  consent  to  accept 
them.  Every  man  enters  the  world  in  the 
position  of  one  to  whom  a  great  estate  has 
been  made  over,  and  that  be  may  enter  on  its 
possession,  nothing  is  needed  but  his  own  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  deed  of  gift.  ’  ’ 

These  fundamental  truths  furnish  the  strong 
and  enduring  motive  for  missionary  enthusi¬ 
asm.  No  one  who  understands  them  can  escape 
the  conviction  that  the  Chnrch’s  constant  and 
most  imperative  duty  is  to  make  these  truths 
known  everywhere.  For  while  we  are  sure 
that  God  is  at  work  in  China  and  India  as 
truly  as  in  America,  eager  to  save  sinners  and 
turn  them  into  saints,  his  mercy  mast  be,  to 
a  large  extent,  baffled  and  defeated  if  the 
Church  neglects  the  duty  of  publishing  the 
Gospel  in  those  heathen  lands.  As  Mr.  Selby 
points  out  in  a  recent  book  of  sermons,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  sadly  hampered  in  this  loving 
work  where  the  Gospel  is  unknown.  Few  are 
the  souls  he  can  touch  when  he  has  no  Chris¬ 
tian  motive  to  appeal  to,  and  feeble  is  the 
spirituality  to  which  he  can  raise  even  those 
few,  so  long  as  they  are  ignorant  of  the  length, 
and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height  of  the  love 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  do  his  merciful 
work  in  a  way  worthy  of  himself,  the  Divine 
Spirit  needs,  in  dealing  with  sinful  men,  “the 
soul-renewing,  soul-subduing  truths  identified 
with  the  story  of  Christ’s  cross  and  sacrifice 
of  love.  ’  ’  And  how  shall  the  story  be  heard 
without  a  preacher,  and  how  shall  they  preach 
except  they  be  sent?  That  being  so,  “not  one 
of  ns  can  slip  our  neck  out  of  the  collar  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  ’  ’  For,  as  somebody  well  puts  it, 
if  Christ  says  to  us,  “Apart  from  ye  me  can  do 
nothing,  ’  ’  he  has  taught  us  reverently  to  say 
to  him,  “Tea,  Lord,  and  apart  from  ns  thou 
canst  do  little  or  nothing  in  the  great  task  of 
saving  the  world.  ”  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  the 
amount  of  light  which  reaches  a  man  that  de¬ 
termines  his  present  and  eternal  relations  to 
God,  but  whether  he  loves  that  light  or  not. 
And  yet  when  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
that  God  loves  the  world  and  Christ  died  for 
mankind,  are  still  nnknown,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  is  at  work  in  every  land,  has  not  the 
material  be  needs  to  touch  and  soften  and  win 
the  hearts  of  sinners. 

The  changes  in  theological  views  that  are 
slowly  taking  plaoe  among  ns,  far  from  having 
out  the  nerve  of  missions,  as  some  fear,  are 
really  stimulating  the  missionary  ardor  of  the 
churches.  No  more  is  the  old  hymn  heard  in 
our  meetings : 

“The  heathen  perish  day  hy  day. 

Thousands  on  thousands  pass  away ! 

O  Christians  to  their  rescue  fly ; 

Preach  Jesus  to  them  ere  they  die !” 

But  we  are  just  as  eager  as  were  our  fathers, 
who  fervently  sang  those  words,  in  sending  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  multitudes  in  heathen¬ 
dom.  For  we  say  to  the  missionary  as  he  sets 
out  for  some  needy  region,  not  merely,  ‘  ‘  Go 
and  preach  the  Gospel,  and  God  will  be  with 
you,”  but,  “God  is  there  already.  Go,  and 
work  with  him.  God  loves  them  all.  The 
Son  of  God  died  for  them  all.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  seeking  to  reach  them  all.  ’  ’  And  we 
say  to  the  people  in  the  churches,  “He  whom 
you  call  Master,  and  who  has  the  strongest 
rights  in  you— the  rights  of  love— has  laid 
upon  you  the  obligation  of  preaching  these 
truths  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  for 
when  men  are.  ignorant  of  them  his  saving 
work  is  largely  frustrated.  Tour  business  is 
to  send  the  Gospel,  his  business  is  to  use  it.  ’  ’ 
An  increase  of  Christian  inelligenoe,  a  larger, 
profonnder  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith, 
always  augments  the  interest  of  the  Church  in 
the  victories  of  the  Christian  Gospel  in  onr 
own  and  other  lands. 
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A  LOST  OPPORTUNITY. 

Jost  as  we  go  to  press  there  comes  by  wire 
the  accoDDt  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Chicago  in  relation  to  Dr.  Hillis’s  let¬ 
ter  requesting  that  his  name  be  dropped  from 
the  roll.  By  a  quibble  the  request  is  granted 
and  the  letter  is  ignored.  Some  men  in  the 
Presbytery  desired  that  the  letter  might  be 
withdrawn,  and  so  requested  most  earnestly. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  refused  to  withdraw 
it,  but  repeated  the  request.  Then  because 
the  substance  of  the  nnwithdrawn  letter  was 
not  repeated  ( ! )  the  Presbytery  ignored  the  in¬ 
dictment  in  the  letter  and  complied  with  its 
request  alone. 

Such  at  least  is  the  story  as  reported  in  the 
press.  It  seems  scarcely  credible,  it  is  certainly 
not  creditable,  that  grown  men  and  ministers 
should  do  any  such  thing.  The  things  which 
Dr.  Hillis  had  said  were  known  of  all  men. 
There  was  no  large  degree  of  originality  about 
them.  He  expressed  forcibly  some  sentiments 
which  he  shared  wih  a  very  large  number  of 
Presbyterian  ministers;  views  which  animated 
a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  only  a  decade 
ago.  But  it  now  seems  that  an  individual  may 
not  express  opinions  which  were  boldly  put  to 
vote  ten  years  ago,  and  which  were  approved 
by  heavy  majorities  in  a  large  plurality  of  our 
church  courts. 

But  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago  did  other  than 
shelter  itself  behind  a  quibble ;  it  failed  to  meet 
a  great  opportunity.  To  be  sure,  it  passed 
an  overture  which  asked  the  General  Assembly 
to  appoint  a  committee  "to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  this  whole  matter  of  a  restatement  of 
our  doctrinal  standard,"  with  a  possibility  of 
further  action  twelve  months  later.  This 
action  is  symptomatic  at  least,  but  it  is 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  situation.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  on  trial.  It  had  to  repudiate  either 
its  real  creed  or  its  conservatives.  There  was 
no  other  way  out  of  the  dilemma  till  a  fertile 
mind  struck  upon  the  quibble  of  the  reduced 
content  of  the  second  letter,  and  based  the 
action  proposed  to  the  Presbytery  upon  that 
and  that  alone. 

We  may  be  doing  the  Presbytery  injustice: 
we  hope  we  are.  But  our  disappclntment  at 
the  actual  outcome  must  stand  as  our  excuse. 
It  was  a  wonderful  opening  which  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  had.  It  was  no  less  than  the  oppor- 
tnnity  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  world  of 
its  attitude  toward  a  particularly  offensive 
section  in  the  creed,  the  decretrtm  horrihile  as 
Galvin  himself  termed  it  Such  a  declaration 
would  have  been  but  honest  and  straightfor¬ 
ward.  Ten  years  of  heresy  trials  and  rumors 
of  trials  can  scarcely  have  reconciled  the  body 
to  what  it  erstwhile  rejected.  It  were  a  won¬ 
derful,  a  backward  change,  if  these  years  have 
brought  such  things  in  their  train.  Holding 
to  its  previous  opinions  this  is  a  most  igno¬ 
minious  ending  for  the  Presbytery  to  reach. 
Instead  of  a  bold  and  plain  statement  declara¬ 
tory  of  its  position,  it  is'led  off  into  a  by-path, 
and  it  is  like  to  find  itself  wandering  in  a 
tangled  maze  when  next  it  comes  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  position.  Had  it  put  forth 
snch  a  declaration,  with  no  false  notes  and  no 
uncertain  sound ,  a  fuller  declaratory  statement 
might  have  been  consolidated  about  it  at  a 
later  time.  As  it  is,  those  who  are  looking 
for  leadership,  and  who  do  not  expect  to  find 
it  in  the  General  Assembly,  will  have  to  con- 
tinne  their  search. 

The  revision  movement  was  both  a  failure 
aud  a  grand  success.  The  success  was  scored 
when  the  true  mind  of  the  Church  was  learned ; 
the  failure  was  apparent  when  politics  gained 
the  upper  hand  and  led  the  Church  where  it 
would  not  go.  The  Church  was  blinded  by  the 
dust  of  a  heresy  trial ;  now  it  can  go  forward 
clear-eyed  and  confident.  Chicago  may  not 
lead  the  van;  but  the  army  is  forming  and  soon 


it  will  move.  The  heart  of  the  Church  has 
not  changed,  but  next  time  it  will  be  more 
careful  as  to  its  leaders  and  it  will  select  those 
it  can  trust. 


•  OUR  CONFEUBNCE  NUMItKR, 

This  week  it  is  our  privilege  to  give  to  our 
subscribers  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  lj)cumenioal  Conference  on  the 
other,  a  paper  which  we  trust  may  help  to 
bring  about  a  closer  acquaintance  between  the 
two  classes,  especially  between  our  visitors 
from  abroad  and  the  Presbyterians  of  this  city. 
It  is  in  no  spirit  of  vain  glory  that  we  confine 
within  Presbyterian  lines  our  picture  of  the 
missionary  activity  and  the  civic  zeal  of  New 
York  churches  and  people.  As  a  Presbyterian 
paper,  this  is  simply  our  duty  at  a  time  like 
this.  Both  propriety  and  neighborly  confidence 
demand  that  we  should  leave  to  our  contempo¬ 
raries,  representing  other  denominations,  the 
pleasant  task  of  making  known  to  one  another 
their  own  constituents  and  the  guests  whom 
we  and  they  alike  delight  to  honor. 

Manifestly  it  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of 
our  paper  to  do  justice  to  either  subject.  The 
article  in  which  we  introduce  to  our  readers 
some  of  our  honored  guests,  long  and  amply 
illustrated  as  it  is,  must  needs  have  been 
many  times  as  long  to  present  all  those  who 
have  an  equal  claim  upon  our  interest.  And 
the  articles  in  which  we  present  the  activities 
of  Presbyterians  in  this  city  are  simply  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  by  no  means  exhaustive.  They 
are  not  even  typical,  for  much  that  we  had 
collected  in  the  hope  of  making  the  story  in 
some  degree  such,  has  been  crowded  out  by 
the  inexorable  limitations  of  space;  yet  the 
picture  which  we  present,  meagre  as  it  is, 
may  well  give  cheer  to  any  who  of  late  have 
been  tempted  to  disoouragement  with  respect 
to  the  Presbyterian  Gnnrch  in  this  city. 


THE  PRBSBYTERI  tN  UNION. 

It  was  a  very  graceful  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  the  Presbyterian  Union  to  postpone  its 
April  meeting  to  the  week  of  the  great  Con¬ 
ference.  It  was  done  that  the  Union  might 
tender  a  reception  to  visiting  delegates. 
The  reception  will  be  held  as  usual  at 
the  Hotel  Savoy,  at  8  o’clock  next  Monday 
evening,  April  23.  It  will  be  especially  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  Foreign  Delegates  of  Pan -Presbyter¬ 
ian  Churches  and  Missions  to  the  Ecumenical 
Conference.  The  honorary  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents  and  others  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  Conference  will  also  be  invited  as  guests 
of  the  Union. 

The  Rev.  Drs.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  pastor  of 
the  Brick  Church,  David  G.  Wylie,  Modera¬ 
tor,  and  Howard  Duffield,  ex- Moderator  of 
Presbytery,  will  take  part;  the  address  of 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Union  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
Responses  will  be  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Robson  of  Edinburgh  (whose  picture 
will  be  found  on  page  21 ),  and  Miss  Lilivati 
Singh,  professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
Woman’s  Methodist  Episcopal  College,  of 
Lucknow. 

Members  may  buy  tickets  for  ladies  as  re¬ 
quired.  Any  member  who  desires  to  obtain 
tickets  for  gentlemen  not  members  of  the  Union 
should  immediately  send  the  names  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  guests  to  the  Secretary,  stating  in  case 
of  ministers  or  those  from  out  of  town  any 
special  circumstances  that  may  entitle  them 
to  consideration.  In  no  event  will  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  accommodations  of  the  Savoy  be  ex¬ 
ceeded.  These  regulations  are  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  in  view  of  the  large  attendance  expected. 
Price  for  tickets  will  be  as  heretofore,  viz : 
for  ladies  and  ministers,  $1.50;  for  others,  $2. 
All  applications  for  tickets  should  be  made  to 


Henry  R.  Elliott,  Secretary  of  the  Union,  111 
Fifth  avenue  No  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the 
door.  The  Executive  Committee  will  be 
obliged  to  enforce  this  rule  in  order  to  ensure 
the  comfort  of  the  guests  and  members. 


FDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  McEittrick  and  Sabbath-school  mission¬ 
ary  Herrick  of  St.  Louis  are  with  others,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  organize  a  chorus  of  one  thousand 
or  more  Sunday-school  tcholars  to  take  part  in 
the  rally  which  will  come  off  sometime  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Assembly. 


Dr.  Thomas  G.  Hall  has  for  several  Sabbaths 
preached  at  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  whose 
pastor,  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Blackburn,  is  traveling 
in  Palestine.  Dr  Hall’s  evening  discourses 
have  treated  various  phases  of  Protestantism — 
The  Hope  and  Future  of  Protestantism  being 
his  subject  on  last  Sunday  evening. 

It  is  a  cheerful  showing,  and  a  strong  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  we  have  elsewhere  said— that 
interest  in  Foreign  Missions  is  not  waning— 
that  the  Foreign  Board  has  received  from  all 
sources  and  forwarded  to  India  for  the  famine 
sufferers  |25,(X)0,  with  no  appeal  from  the  Board, 
and  no  unofficial  appeal  other  than  that  of  The 
Evangelist,  through  which  little  more  than  an 
eighth  of  this  noble  sum  has  been  received. 
True,  the  famine  fund  is  not  missionary 
money,  but  it  is  missionary  zeal  none  the  less 
that  awakens  the  sympathy  which  prompts 
gifts  to  the  famine  fond. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  in  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Missionary  Conference,  admission  to 
the  meetings  in  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  will  be  limited  to  ticket 
holders  until  the  hours  of  opening— 10  A.M. 
and  2.30  and  8  P.M.  At  those  times  all  seats 
not  occupied  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  At  other  places  there  will  be  reserved 
seats  held  for  a'time  for  special  ticket  holders, 
but  the  buildings  themselves  will  not  be  closed 
to  the  public.  All  applications  for  tickets 
should  be  made  to  the  Ticket  Committee, 
Room  1011,  156  Fifth  avenue,  comer  Twentieth 
street.  New  York. 


The  Old  First  Church  is  always  in  the  van 
in  the  matter  of  good  music.  As  usual  it  now 
extends  to  the  public  a  generous  invitation  to 
attend  an  annual  series  of  Springtide  Organ 
Recitals  given  by  the  organist,  William  O. 
Carl,  and  distinguished  soloists,  on  Tuesday 
iffternoons,  April  17  and  24,  at  4  o’clock.  The 
series  will  conclude  with  an  Historical  Organ 
Concert,  Tuesday  evening.  May  1,  at  8.15 
o’clock,  at  which  time  the  pastor.  Dr.  Howard 
Duffield,  will  bear  a  part  in  the  exercises.  No 
tickets  are  required  to  any  of  these  concerts. 

In  connection  with  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Exposition  last  Saturday  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  efforts  of  the  Sabbath  Committee 
reported  in  our  columns  a  month  ago,  w 
regard  to  the  Sunday  closing  of  the  Amerlo 
exhibit,  have  been  successful,  and  our  nation 
exhibit  will  remain  closed  on  Sunday.  It 
true  that,  as  has  been  urged  by  many  who  love 
to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  the  closing  of 
exhibits  on  the  one  holiday  of  the  French 
working  people  will  so  far  deprive  them  of 
valuable  opportunities.  But  it  is  also  trae  that 
the  object  lesson  of  our  national  observance  of 
a  holy  day  will  profoundly  impress  the  French 
working  people  and  may  eventuate  in  a  greater 
good.  For  the  example  set  by  this  youngest  of 
nations,  the  United  States,  in  this  period  of 
the  world’s  history,  when  the  tendency  is  al¬ 
most  universal  to  swing  wide  of  the  religions 
customs  handed  down  by  the  forefathers,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  striking  and  impressive. 
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WHIT  PBESBTTEBUNS  HAVE  DONE  FOB 
NEW  TOBK. 

J.  Cleveland  Cady. 

An  old  and  beloved  college  chnm — who  after 
gradnating  had  settled  in  a  Western  city  and 
“grown  np  with  the  country’’ — some  time  ago 


came  East  to  revive  old  associations  and  friend¬ 
ships,  and  “see  what  the  people  were  np  to’ 

— especially  the  Presbyterians — for  denomina¬ 
tional  interests  always  strongly  appealed  to 
him,  and  his  time  and  means  had  been  spent 
to  no  small  extent  in  their  service.  Quite  to 
my  snrprise,  he  expressed  no  little  contempt 
for  New  York  Presbyterians.  He  seemed  to 
think  the  city  was  largely  given  over  to  com¬ 
mercialism,  fashion  and  sensation ;  that  there 
was  no  pnblic  spirit  and  little  chnrch  work, 
except  that  which  brought  a  pretty  quick  and 
advantageous  personal  retnm. 

This  view  of  my  old  chnm  is  one,  I  fear, 
shared  by  many  who  hear  of  the  striking, 
sensational,  or  evil  side  of  life  in  the  great 
metropolis,  bnt  rarely  of  the  noble  deeds  and 
splendid  work  unostentatiously  accomplished. 

To  disabuse  my  friend,  I  took  him  around 
to  some  of  the  great  enterprises  founded,  or 
managed,  by  men  of  his  denomination,  until 
his  contempt  changed  to  hearty  admiration, 
and  he  returned  to  the  West  to  cite  New  York 
as  an  example  for  his  own  and  other  cities. 

Such  a  trip  is  most  informing,  and  as  it  is 
not  practicable  for  the  writer  to  take  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Evangelist  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  did  his  ohnm,  he  proposes  that  they  go  with 
him  mentally— nsing  his  eyes  and  observation. 

Perhaps  the  most  decidedly  Presbyterian  of 
the  public  buildings  in  New  York  is  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Hospital,  which  covers  a  city  block 
and  has  a  plant  that  (with  its  land)  must  be 

eighty  nurses — a  rarely  fine  body  of  young 
women,  some  of  them  from  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  families  in  the  country. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  large  body  of  em¬ 
ployees,  bnt  the  whole  is  so  managed  that  there 
is  neither  bustle  nor  confusion ;  it  is  a  most 
restful  place,  and  withal  the  neatest  place  in 
Now  Yorkl 

To  some  of  the  Governors  it  is  their  ocean 
yacht,  their  fast  horse;  they  give  all  their 
spare  time  to  it,  and  could  tell  you  the 
minutest  details  of  its  management  for  years 
past;  they  are  wise  enough,  however,  to  get 
the  highest  ability  available  for  the  execu¬ 
tive  heads.  The  Superintendent,  Dr.  Fisher, 
is  a  man  by  education,  training  and  natural 
poise,  rarely  fitted  for  his  position.  Miss 
Maxwell,  at  the  head  of  the  training-school 
of  nurses,  is  well  known  in  hospital  circles  as 
without  a  peer  in  that  branch. 

Another  building  to  which  I  took  my  old 
friend  was  the  rather  remarkable  gift  of  a 
New  York  Presbyterian— Mr.  John  8.  Kennedy. 
It  is  called  the  United  Charities  building,  and 
is  a  great  and  finely  equipped  office  building, 
abounding  in  all  the  latest  conveniences  and 
advantages,  and  costing  probably  with  its  land 
considerably  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
This  fine  building  has  been  made  a  joint 


terian — James  Lenox.  The 
buildings  are  nearly  all  of 
later  date  and  have  been 
the  benefactions  of  his  gen¬ 
erous  successors. 

Mr.  Lenox,  wise  old  gen¬ 
tleman  that  he  was,  saw 
the  importance  of  giving 
the  Church  active  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  humane  and 
Christ-like  work  of  making 
it  a  blessing  to  the  com¬ 
munity  that  no  caviler 
could  gainsay— of  training 
its  members  in  loving  an^ 
self-denying  ministration* 
rather  than  theological 
disputation,  so  he  gave  thi^ 
magnificent  property  t<iM 
the  communion  to  which^ 
he  was  loyal,  as  an  instm-  * 
ment  for  doing  this  kind 
of  work.  The  initial  gift 
was  his,  bnt  its  use 
future  development  wa 
entrusted  to  the  Church. 

In  the  same  spirit  he^ 
planned,  that  while  its^ 
founding  was  Presbyter¬ 
ian — as  well  as  its  main  support  and  man-  buildings,  that  have  made  it  one  of  the  famous 
agement— in  the  operation  of  its  charity  it  was  hospitals  of  the  world. 

to  known  either  race,  creed  nor  color,  it  was  It  accommodates  some  three  hundred  patients, 
to  be  open  equally  to  persons  of  all  beliefs  and  has  a  training-sohool  of  from  seventy  to 


CHABITiaS  B0I1J>INO,  MEW  TOBK  CITT 


worth  a  million  and 
a  half  or  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

The  site— in  the 
finest  part  of  the  city 
—is  probably  worth 
one- half,  or  more  of 


—need  to  be  the  only  requisition.  That  this 
has  become  the  rule  and  spirit  of  the  Hospital 
is  well  known. 

For  some  years  it  was  thought  that  this  great 
gift  would  hardly  find  any  one  in  the  future  to 
add  to  it,  but  no  sooner  were  the  needs  of 
its  growth  apparent,  than  Mr.  Lenox  had  many 
successors  among  the  Presbyterians  of  New 


the  whole,  and  was  _  _ _ „ 

the  gift  of  an  old-  York,  who  came  forward  and  erected  the  great 
j oTi Ai^  P  r  e  s  b  y-  cnfi  /*.nTAfn11v  devised  and  studied 
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present  to  four  of  the  city’s  most  nsefnl  nnd 
prominent  charities :  the  Oharity  Organiaation, 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Oondilion  of 
the  Poor,  the  New  York  Oity  Mission  and  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society. 

These  societies,  in  the  first  place,  have  in 
perpetuity  ample  and  delightful  quarters  in 
the  building;  then  the  rentals  of  its  many 
floors  of  offices  (after  the  running  expenses  of 
the  building  have  been  deducted),  are  divided 
oqually  between  the  four  societiea 

They  are  by  this  gift  admirably  housed,  and 
oared  for,  receive  some  addition  to  their  funds 
annually  from  it,  and  have  the  advantage  of  a 
flne  permanent  location  with  which  they  all 
become  identified.  Truly  this  Presbyterian 
oharity  could  only  have  originated  in  the 
mind  of  a  very  shrewd  and  practical,  as  well 
as  benevolent,  man. 

On  the  day  that  we  visited  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  my  friend  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Lenox  Library  in  the  same  neighborhood.  We 
had  little  time  to  view  its  rare  treasures,  for 
the  Lenox  Library  is  a  repository  of  rare  and 
valuable  books,  rather  than  a  reference  library 
or  a  circulating  library.  Its  collection  of 
Bibles  is  remarkable  and  has  few  equals  in 
the  world. 

There  are  also  valuable  manuscripts  and 
treasures  of  other  kinds  that  fill  the  great 
building.  The  gift  is  decidedly  a  public-spir¬ 
ited  one ;  that  wise  old  Presbyterian  realized 


NUBSn'  BOOH  AT  FBBKBTTBBIAN  HOSPITAL. 


that  for  the  dignity  and  renown  of  his  oity  it 
should  have  a  suitable  repository  for  objects  of 
a  rare  amd  valuable  character,  many  of  them 


this  gift  also  is  probably  considerably  more 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  buildings  of  New 
T  ork  is  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History 
nn  the  borders  of 
the  Central  Park 
( West).  Its  great 
facade  extending 
from  Eighth  to 
Ninth  Avenue  is  of 
beautiful  red  gran¬ 
ite  contrasting  fine¬ 
ly  in  color  with 
grass  and  trees  and 
giving  the  feeling 
of  permanence  and 
durability  that 
granite  produces, 
without  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  usual 
gray  stone. 

The  whole  struc¬ 
ture  is  nearly  the 
length  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol  at  Washington, 
but  in  depth  and  in  its  several  acres  of  fioor 
capacity  greatly  exceeds  the  national  building. 
While  it  has  been  built  by  the  City  of  New 


ian,  has  not  only  given  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable  of  the  collections  (“Jesupc  ollection 
of  native  woods”),  but  has  had  the  breadth 
of  view  to  foresee  the  possibilities  and  wide 
value  of  such  an  institution  and  the  courage  to 
persist  and  achieve  its  realization,  which  has 
involved  the  arduous  task  of  securing  funds 
both  from  the  state  and  the  citizens. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  required  an  edn- 
Xsational  campaign,  and  the  arousing  of  public 
interest  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
work,  a  great  task. 

The  benefit  will  be  wide  and  lasting,  many 
a  young  man  will  get  here  his  first  impulse  to 
a  thoughtful,  and  perhaps  a  scientific  life. 

It  is  an  immense  object  lesson,  placing  freely 
before  all  who  will  come  to  see  them,  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  world  with  a  complete¬ 
ness  that  could  not  be  gained  by  a  lifetime  of 
successful  travel  and  study.  For  it  the  oom- 
munity  is  deeply  and  lastingly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesnp. 

We  have  tarried  long  at  these  notable  build¬ 
ings,  and  must  hasten  in  the  consideration  of 
others,  either  the  gifts  of  Presbyterians,  or 
owing  their  support  or  success  to  them. 

The  Five  Points’  House  of  Industry,  in  Worth 
street,  a  rescue  place  for  a  great  number  of 
poor  children,  with  abundant  means  for  their 


AMBKIOAir  HOWOTi  OF  HATCBAL  HISTOBT 

such  as  could  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  York,  and  the  great  collections  which  fiir  its  physical  and  moral  betterment,  is  a  work  that 
world,  and  he  took  pains  that  remarkable  col-  halls  with  interest  are  the  gifts  largely  of  greatly  appeals  to  the  tender  feelings  of  the 
lections  should  not  be  lacking.  The  value  of  its  several  managers,  one  man,  a  Presbyter-  (continued  on  page  *7.) 
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THE  BRAnnERD  MANSE.  sons  of  old  H»ddam.  For  just  as  one  of  them* 

Rev.  John  Pei^ock  D.D.  selvee,  the  poet  (J.  G. )  Brainerd  sang: 

A  waif,  a  ward,  or  what?  who  can  tell?  was  “Darkasthefrost-nlppedleavesthatstrewed  the  ground, 

the  lad  about  eight  yean  of  age  that  came  or  ’*1“**' 

.  ...  «  ,  Here  cat  his  bow  and  sharped  his  arrows  true, 

was  brought  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  year  Here  buUt  hl»  wigwam  and  hta hark oenoe, 

1649,  and  supposedly  from  Exeter,  England.  Speared  the  quick  salmon  leaping  up  the  fall. 

Like  Melchizedek,  without  father,  mother.  And  slew  the  deer  without  the  rifle  balL  ” 
genealogy,  birthplace,  or  even  certainty  of  N  As  Professor  Parke  says,  "The  old  Haddam 
name,  he  thus  suddenly  and  early  appears,  settlement  represents  that  part  of  our  land 
But  all  knowledge  of  him,  theretofore,  is  as  which,  like  ancient  Numidia,  may  be  called 
hidden  as  though  he  bad  just  then  come  from  ‘arida  matrix  leonum.*  It  exhibits  the  power 
Gk>d.  Tet  this  lad  of  unknown  origin  was  one  which  has  been  exerted  over  this  entire  conn* 
of  the  choice  seed  that  God  planted  in  this  try  by  our  small  Puritan  communities.  It 
new  world  to  win  it  for  Christ.  For  from  this  illustrates  the  importance  of  sustaining  with 
obscure  little  seed  there  sprang  one  of  the  augmented  vigor  the  schools  and  churches  in 
noble  families  of  our  land,  already  numbering  these  rural  districts  which  sent  forth  such  a 
more  than  88,000  souls,  most  of  them  the  penetrating  energy  throng})  the  world. ’’ 
children  of  the  covenant,  and  not  a  few  of  The  first  of  the  Brainerd  name,  a  leading 
them  among  the  choicest  spirits  that  have  founder  of  the  town  of  Haddam,  was  one  of 
made  our  country  what  it  is.  the  founders  and  first  deacons  of  its  first 

This^lad,  since  known  as  Daniel  Brainerd,  church.  As  this  church  was  organized  in 
the  first  of  that  name,  a  name  not  known  in  hardly  more  than  a  year  later  than  the  town, 
England,  first  appeared  in  a  respectable  family  and  he  was  then  but  twenty-two  years  old,  we 
of  Hartford,  named  Wyllis,  though  some  say  see  how  early  be  must  have  been  born  again 
Wadsworth.  Whichever  it  was,  in  view  of  the  from  above  and  prepared  to  be  the  worthy 
amaranthine  fragrance  of  the  nune,  they  en-  progenitor  of  so  many  sons  and  daughters  of 
tertained  an  angel,  unawares  perhaps.  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  to  whom  with  his 

Unawares,  doubtless,  for  though  he  remained  name  and  blood  he  gave  his  faith.  For  out  of 
with  them  until  he  was  of  age,  yet  as  soon  this  church  have  come  ten  ministers  of  the 
as  he  was  free  he  set  out  to  found  a  home  of  Gospel  who  bear  the  name  of  Brainerd  (tmd 
his  own.  He  was  one  of  a  band  of  young  men,  ten  more  in  other  churches)  with  thirty-three 
nation-builders,  though  they  knew  it  not,  who  of  other  names.  Besides  these  forty-three  min- 
went  about  thirty  miles  l^low  Hartford^  isters  have  been  many  of  the  sex  of  the  Marys 
selected  a  tract  of  land  twelve  miles  square,  so  dear  to  Jesus  who  have  given  themselves 
and  with  their  homes  they  established  the  town  with  their  names  to  b^ome  the  wives  and 
of  Haddam.  Through  it  flows  the  stately  river  mothers  of  other  ministers  of  his  glorious  Gos 
that  empties  into  Long  Island  Sound  the  spark-  pel. 

ling  waters  of  the  charming  Connecticut  Lakes  How  wisely  and  well  must  the  foundations 
that  almost  touch  the  Canadian  border.  In  the  of  Haddam  have  been  ^id  in  righteousness, 

since  this  number, 
great  in  itself,  has 
included  such  names 
’)m  those  of  David 
and  John  Brainerd, 
Nathaniel  Emmons 
and  Edward  Dow 
Grififin.  God  is  true 
,  to  his  covenant. 

Another  first  set¬ 
tler  of  Haddam  was 
Jared  Spencer,  whose 
daughter  became  the 
wife  of  Dauiel  Brain¬ 
erd,  and  the  maternal 
head  of  the  Brainerd 
line.  To  these  com¬ 
mon  ancestors  of  the 
whole  Brainerd  fam¬ 
ily  were  bom  seven 
sons  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  all  of  whom  be¬ 
came  Christians,  and 

cut  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  stream  the  former  all  officers  of  the  church, 
where  it  passes  through  Haddam  at  the  spot  The  youngest  of  the  sons  (Hezekiab)  was  the 
where  Daniel  Brainerd  made  bis  home,  and  in  most  influential,  being  better  educated  than 
which  were  born  that  noble  pair  of  brothers  most  of  the  respectable  young  men  of  his  day. 
who  make  so  illustrious  the  name  he  gave  He  was  called  to  high  official  position,  being 
them.  successively  Representative,  Speaker  of  the 

In  the  natural  scenery  there  is  just  enough  House,  aud  Senator — "  the  worshipful  Hezekiah 
of  the  rocky  to  mingle  grandeur  with  beauty  Brainerd,  one  of  his  majesty's  council  for  that 
and  form  an  ideal  landscape.  The  gentle  colony,"  as  President  Edwards  speaks  of 
stately  river  gliding  along  between  its  bluffy,  him.  He  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the 
terraced  banks,  at  times  overshadowed  by  them  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart.  This  was  the  son  of 
or  by  the  impending  clouds,  and  at  times  the  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  first  minister  of  the 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine  through  the  rifts  and  Gospel  at  Hingham,  England,  and  through 
▼ales  that  make  way  for  the  inrushing  brooks  persecution  settled  as  minister  at  Hingham, 
or  trickling  rills,  furnished  a  view  from  the  New  England.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
home  of  the  Brainerds  that  must  have  been  a  Hobart,  the  grandmother  of  David  and  John 
harmonious  nutrient  of  the  noble  stream  of  Brainerd,  was  herself,  like  their  father’s 
life  issuing  from  it  for  more  than  two  oen-  mother,  a  daughter  of  the  manse,  her  father 
turies.  being  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  minister  at 

When  we  oombine  the  legendary  atmosphere  Boston,  England,  and  afterwards  at  Lynn, 
with  the  natural  scenery,  we  can  see  how  New  England.  From  such  ancestry  came,  and 
easily  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  reverent  awe  in  the  third  generation  of  the  name,  and  from 
of  God  might  be  developed  among  the  hardy  such  a  home  and  community  as  Haddam,  these 
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apostolic  brothers  who  were  to  be  trained  in 
their  own  hill  country  to  carry  the  Gospel  Into 
the  wilds  and  pines  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

David  was  the  sixth  and  John  the  eighth 
ohild  of  their  parents,  their  younger  brother 
Israel  and  an  older  brother  Nehemiah  also  be¬ 
coming  ministers.  These  like  David  died 
early,  Nehemiah  in  his  thirty- second  and 
Israel  in  his  twenty-third  year.  An  older 
sister,  and  peculiarly  dear  to  David,  died  be¬ 
fore  him.  His  parents  also  died  early,  the 
father  when  David  and  John  were  nine  and 
seven  years  old ;  and  their  mother  when  they 
were  fourteen  and  twelve,  respectively.  These 
early  deaths  of  so  many  of  their  children  and 
the  comparatively  early  deaths  of  the  parents 
themselves,  may  indicate  some  hereditary 
weakness  as  the  physical  cause  or  source  of 
that  gloomy  or  depressive  strain  noticeable  in 
some  of  the  members  of  this  remarkable  family. 

In  this  pious  ancestry  and  environment  we 
see  the  secret  of  their  standard  of  nobility. 
For  they  placed  on  the  same  pinnacle  of  their 
esteem,  as  posterity  has  done,  that  noble  pair 
of  brothers  who  have  been  the  greatest  orna¬ 
ment  of  their  name  and  town.  For  it  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  current  there,  that  "although  not  so 
great  a  man,  John  Brainerd  was  as  holy  as  his 
brother  David."  When  holiness  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  public  esteem,  we  may  expect  such 
chosen  generations  as  have  made  the  church 
of  Haddam  and  the  name  of  Brainerd  shine  to 
the  glory  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

It  will  hardly  stir  up  envy  among  the  thirty- 
three  thousand  and  more  composing  these 
chosen  generations,  to  say  that  very  early 
among  them  came 

"The  stars  pre^Sminent  In  magnitude, " 
that  shone  with  such  lustre  as  made  it  there¬ 
after  difficult  to  equal. 

David  Brainerd  was  converted  about  his 
twenty-first  year.  This  seems  late  for  one  of 
his  blood  and  training.  But  like  Saul  of  Tar¬ 
sus  he  thought  that  he  could  and  did  do  all 
that  was  necessary  for  his  own  salvation.  He 
was  particularly  irritated  at  the  strictness  of 
the  divine  law,  at  faith  alone  being  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  salvation,  at  his  inability  to  find  out 
just  what  faith  was,  and  particularly  against 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  salvation.  But  after 
long  struggling  he  saw  that  all  that  he  could 
do  was  vain,  and  that  Jesus  must  do  all  for 
him.  He  saw  himself  lost  aud  helpless.  He 
tried  to  pray  but  could  not.  Even  his  former 
concern  was  gone.  He  thought  the  Spirit  of 
God  had  quite  left  him.  Though  he  had  "been 
endeavoring  to  pray  (though  being,  as  I 
thought  very  stupid  and  senseless)  for  near 
half  an  hour  (and  by  this  time  the  sun  was 
about  half  an  hour  high)  then,  as  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  a  dark,  thick  grove — unspeakable  glory 
seemed  to  open  to  the  view  and  apprehension 
of  my  soul.  ...  I  stood  still  and  wondered 
and  admired.  .  .  .  My  soul  rejoiced  with  joy 
unspeakable  to  see  such  a  God. "  Thus  he  con¬ 
tinued  all  that  Sabbath,  enraptured  with  his 
first  view  of  Christ  as  Saviour.  The  way  of 
salvation  opened  to  him  with  such  infinite 
wisdom,  suitableness  and  excellency,  that  he 
wondered  that  he  should  ever  think  of  any 
other  way  of  salvation.  He  also  wondered 
that  all  the  world  did  not  see  and  comply  with 
this  way  of  salvation,  entirely  by  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  Christ. 

Thus  he  describes  his  own  conversion.  Thus 
he  tells  of  his  first  love.  That  first  love  never 
oeased  to  be  such  through  the  eight  wonderful 
years  that  intervened  between  its  eternal  be¬ 
ginning  and  his  translation  to  glory.  Though 
his  heavenly  oommnnings  alternated  with 
mental  depressions  and  physical  infirmities,  yet 
even  by  these  he  would  long  and  soar  and  strive 
forward,  never  letting  go  his  grasp  of  heaven ; 
well  might  President  Edwards  say  of  this  con- 
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appears  very  agreeable  to  rea¬ 
son  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesns  Ohrist :  the  change 
very  great  and  remarkable,  bnt  attended  with 
proper  intellectnal  views  of  the  supreme  glory 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  the  transcendent 
excellency  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Ohrist.” 

{Concluded  next  week.) 


A  SOLDIER  BOT  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 
[The  mother  of  one  of  our  soldiers  consents 
to  share  with  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  a 
letter  which  gives  such  a  picture  of  actual 
conditions  in  our  distant  island  possessions  as 
one  does  not  gain  from  books  or  newspapers 
or  official  reports.  The  unstudied  and  intimate 
freedom  of  a  home  letter  gives  the  picture  a 
value  all  its  own.  The  illustrations  are  from 
photographs  by  the  writer.  ] 

“I  must  wish  yon  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year,  although  it  will  be  Febru¬ 
ary  before  you  receive  this  letter. 

«  •  *  “Last  night  the  Filipinos  had  a  cele¬ 
bration  and  I  had  to  take  part  in  it,  and  fur¬ 
ther  had  to  add  my  presence  at  a  dance  of 
theirs.  The  dance  was  both  pleasant  and  in¬ 
teresting.  The  native  music  was  good,  and 
many  American  airs  were  played,  and  the 
dancing  was  quite  good. 

"I  listened  to  the  native  band,  as  they  prac¬ 
ticed;  this  was  when  I  walked  through  the 
village  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  never  seen 
people  who  seemed  more  contented  or  happy, 
and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  watch  them. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
them  and  the  Cubans,  and  I  think  I  prefer  the 
Filipinos.  Of  course  one  knows  that  one  can¬ 
not  trust  them,  and  that  at  any  moment  they 
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may  turn  against  one,  bnt  just  at  present  those 
about  ns  are  very  friendly. 

”This  morning  we  were  serenaded  by  the 
native  band,  and  1  gave  them  a  jolly,  which 
pleased  them  very  much. 

"We  had  just  had  our  Christmas  dinner— and 
I  was  alone.  Yon  will  laugh  at  what  we  had, 
but  it  was  very  good.  Boast  beef,  succotash, 
mashed  potatoes,  cranberry  sauce,  peach  pie 
and  coffee.  For  a  Christmas  dinner,  it  was 
not  what  I  have  been  used  to,  bnt  still  it  was 
good. 

"The  Thomas  has  arrived,  and  so  I  may  get 
my  Christmas  box  to-day,  although  I  doubt  it. 
It  would  be  nice  if  I  did. 

"I  was  much  amused  last  night  at  reading 
an  editorial  in  Collier’s  Weekly,  advocating 
the  offering  of  complete  amnesty,  and  that 
that  would  end  the  war.  It  cites  as  an  in¬ 
stance  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  says 
that  if  amnesty  had  been  granted  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Adams,  England  could  have  pacified 
her  Colonies,  bnt  because  it  was  not  granted 


to  them  the  Colonies  would  not  accept  her 
offers.  I  have  not  seen  much  of  the  natives 
here,  bnt  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  most 
idle  to  compare  them,  certainly  the  ones  that 
are  fighting,  to  the  Colonists  of  ’76.  The  idea 
of  comparing  a  man  who  has  one  of  his  Gen¬ 
erals  ambuscaded  and  murdered,  as  Aguinaldo 
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did,  to  Washington,  is  equal  to  thinking  that 
these  people,  who  will  do  anything  for  money, 
are  equal  to  our  forefathers  in  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  their  leaders. 

"The  only  way  to  handle  them  is  to  let  them 
know  that  if  they  don't  do  right,  we  have  force 
enough  to  make  them  do  so.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  very  intelligent  ones  among  them, 
bnt  what  I  have  seen  of  them  as  a  race,  they 
are  very  bright  chAdren.  I  think  that  a  good 
Civil  Government  can  be  arranged  by  them, 
and  if  it  is  mapped  out  for  them,  and  they  are 
told  what  their  powers  are  they  will  do  it. 
Bnt  there  must  be  military  force  to  back  it  up. 
Just  as  a  child  knows  it  has  certain  liberties, 
but  that  if  it  does  not  do  right  it  will  be  pun¬ 
ished.” 

Written  by  a  Captain  of  one  of  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Regiments  stationed  about  twenty  miles 
from  Manila. 


EARLY  PRESBYTERIANS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Rev.  William  C.  Covert. 

There  are  yet  with  ns  those  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  young  commonwealth  of 
Minnesota  and  even  a  remnant  of  those  noble 
missionaries  who  uiade  the  commonwealth 
possible.  The  Hon.  Alexander  Ramsey,  who 
organised  the  territory  of  Minnesota  out  of 
savagery  and  was  its  first  Governor,  has  just 
resigned  nis  active  position  on  the  Board  of 
the  St  Paul  city  library.  He  is  hale  and 
hearty  and  has  lost  none  of  those  brilliant 
powers  of  conversation  and  repartee  that  made 
him  a  senator  and  cabinet  officer  of  unusual 
popularity  in  Washington,  where  his  public 
life  covered  nearly  twenty  years.  He  is  still 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
House  of  Hope  Church,  to  which  place  he  was 
elected  at  the  organization  of  the  church  in 
1865.  He  is  still  an  interesting  public  speaker 
at  eighty  years  of  age.  When  1  recently  spoke 
of  the  tantalizing  brevity  of  an  informal  ad¬ 
dress  he  had  delivered,  he  replied,  "Well  sir, 
I  have  long  since  concluded  that  there  is  not 
such  a  consuming  passion  for  oratory  in  the 
people  as  most  public  speakers  think.”  He 
will  rhapsodize  when  the  climate  of  his  beloved 
state  is  mentioned,  and  refers  to  the  hardships 
of  the  early  years,  not  to  glorify  the  courage  of 
his  fellow  pioneers,  bnt  only  to  entertain  later 
generations  and  measure  to  them  the  progress 
achieved  by  their  state. 

Governor  Ramsey  was  preceded  by  Presby¬ 
terian  missionaries  fourteen  years.  The  Rev. 
S.  W.  Pond  and  Gideon  EL  Pond  when  bnt 


little  beyond  ,  their  teens,  in  1834  came  from 
Conneoticnt  at  their  own  charges  and  with  no 
ecclesiastical  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  Sioux.  Their  names  are  memorable  as 
state  makers  as  well  as  missionaries.  Gideon 

H.  Pond  came  to  be  the  greatest  orator  in  the 
Dakota  tongue,  no  medicine  man  of  any  tribe 
excepted.  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Williamson  of  Ohio 
followed  in  1885,  and  in  June  of  that  year 
organized  the  first  Christian  Church  in  the 
Northwest  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Fort 
Snelling. .  This  church  is  perpetuated  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Minneapolis. 
The  Rev.  Stephen  B.  Biggs  D.D.,  L.LD.  came 
next.  He  was  a  gifted  translator  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  most  thrilling  story  of  home  mis¬ 
sionary  life  the  West  has  produced.  The  title 
of  his  attractive  autobiography  is  Mary  and 

I,  or  Forty  Years  Among  the  Sioux.  Others 
of  the  hardy  resolute  band  of  devoted  workers 
soon  came.  The  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill  D.D., founder 
of  the  First  Church  and  of  the  House  of  Hope, 
St.  Paul,  as  well  as  of  Macalester  College ;  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Whitney,  founder  of  the  church  at 
Stillwater;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rhieldaffer,  founder 
of  the  Central  Church,  St.  Paul,  were  the  first 
preachers  to  the  Minuesota  white  people,  and 
they  have  passed  to  their  reward  within  the 
last  half  dozen  years. 

In  the  rapidly  thinning  column  of  founda¬ 
tion-buildings  we  have  Mrs.  C.  O.  Vancleve, 
wife  of  the  late  Gen.  H.  P.  Vancleve.  Mrs. 
Vancleve  was  the  first  white  child  brought 
into  the  state,  having  come  in  her  mother’s 
arms  to  the  post  at  Fort  Snelling  in  1819. 
She  has  a  charming  autobiographical  story  o 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  her  pioneer  life. 
She  has  discharged  with  faithfulness  and  great 
credit  that  generally  large  duty  of  pioneer 
mothers,  in  that  she  has  reared  a  score  of  chil¬ 
dren,  six  of  whom  were  half  breeds  adopted  by 
her.  The  Rev.  M.  N.  Adams  looks  back  upon 
the  experience  of  a  wild  frontier  life  never 
more  possible  to  our  missionaries.  He  is  the 
sole  survivor  of  our  Indian  missionaries  and 
was  the  man  who,  with  the  help  of  Elder  J. 
V.  Bailey,  yet  living,  dragged  a  sled  loaded 
with  provisions  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
through  forty  degrees  below  zero  to  the  rescue 
of  Dr.  Williamson’s  family  at  Yellow  Medi¬ 
cine  Mission.  He  was  also  the  man  that  wel¬ 
comed  a  sickly,  pover^  -  stricken  young 
Methodist  missionary  to  St.  Peter,  his  home, 
early  in  the  fifties.  The  missionary  was 
Edward  Eggleston,  and  no  man  ever  wrought 
more  diligently  and  with  greater  sacrifice  for 
the  cause  of  Ohrist  than  this  now  celebrated 
author  of  The  Hooeier  Schoolmaster.  Mr. 
Adams  has  seen  him  come  in  from  his  circuit 
of  eighty  miles,  having  walked  the  entire  dis¬ 
tance,  his  shoes  worn  out  and  his  trousers 
thread- bare  to  his  knees  from  walking  in  the 
sharp-edged  prairie  grass.  He  fought  against 
ill-health  and  poverty  and  the  unusual  priva¬ 
tions  of  the  early  missionary ;  and  that  he 
won,  the  distinction  accorded  him  at  this  day 
as  a  man  and  literateur  abundantly  testifies. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hancock  came  to  the  city  of 
Red  Wing,  Minn.,  when  it  was  the  tribal 
village  of  Wabashaw  the  Chief.  He  found  pre¬ 
ceding  him  in  that  vicinity  a  small  company 
of  Swiss  missionaries,  who  were  contending  in 
a  hopeless  sort  of  way  against  the  barbarism 
around  them.  They  soon  gave  up  the  work. 
Some  returned  to  Europe,  ^  rest  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  rapidly  growing  colony  of 
whites. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Thayer  Ph.D.,  who  has 
founded  about  twenty-five  churches  in  the 
Synod  of  Minnraota,  is  still  in  most  active 
service,  though  not  a  pastor.  He  has  grown 
old  amidst  such  rushing  energy  that  he  seems 
not  able  to  stop  work  and  presses  continually. 

These  are  the  only  early  heroes  left  standing 
in  our  rapidly  decimating  ranks  of  pioneer 
workers.  Their  continued  presence  is  a  bene¬ 
diction  and  an  inspiration  to  our  mneration. 
As  one  by  one  these  old  veterans  fall  by  the 
way,  the  churches  of  this  young  Synod  feel 
inconsolably  bereft.  The  conditions  will  never 
again  give  us  men  about  whom  the  romance 
of  pioneer  life  can  weave  an  interest  at  once 
so  peculiar  and  so  affectionate. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

PB0FES80B  Gn>VING*8  DEMOCBACT  AIID 
EHPIBE.* 

Thi«  Tolnme  is  •  ■yitematio  Miies  of  itndies 
applied  to  the  inner  life  of  democntio  society, 
using  that  term  in  the  broad  sense  which  in¬ 
cludes  society  in  its  ciyil  as  well  as  its  politi- 
csJ  relations,  and  riewing  both  in  the  light  of 
that  impulse  to  expansion  which  has  become 
•o  marked  in  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  as 
well  as  in  this  country. 

Professor  Oiddiugs’s  volume  is  far  too  broad 
a  study  to  be  limited  to  one  aspect  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  not  intended  to  have  the  wide  range 
of  a  general  study  of  civics.  It  takes  up  the 
inner  life  and  relations  of  democratic  society 
in  some  twenty  of  its  different  aspects  or  rela¬ 
tions,  and  throws  on  them  the  light  of  a  com¬ 
bined  psychologic,  economic  and  ethical  study 
which  differs  widely  from  anything  we  have 
in  print,  both  in  scientific  method  and  in  vigor 
of  treatment. 

The  chapters  of  which  it  is  composed  have 
been  written  at  different  times  and  some  of 
them  have  been  published  before.  But  they 
follow  a  systematic  line  of  thought  and  give 
the  subject  an  orderly  development. 

The  volume  starts  with  a  definition  of 
“democratic  empire”  which  shows  that  if  the 
author  has  not  idealised  his  subject  he  has  at 
least  been  studying  it  in  the  light  of  the  broad¬ 
est  conceptions  and  renderings  of  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  modem  civil  society,  a  conception  which 
would  apply  to  what  is  going  on  in  Japan  and 
Russia  as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the  stage 
of  progress  in  each  country,  and  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  conception  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  empire  as  essentially  antagonistic 
political  phenomena.  In  other  words  democ¬ 
racy  may  be  imperial  in  its  scope  and  char¬ 
acter;  while  in  the  same  way,  empire  may  be 
democratic.  The  great  point  which  has  arrested 
our  author’s  attention  and  which  has  drawn 
out  this  series  of  elaborate  studies  Is  that  civil 
society  in  the  great  states  of  the  world,  nota¬ 
bly  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
with  a  qnalifioation  in  Bussia,  is  combining 
both  these  tendencies  in  their  present  civil 
development,  the  tendency  to  imperialism  and 
the  tendency  to  democracy. 

The  coincidence  of  this  civil  movement 
toward  expansion  with  the  movement  to  com¬ 
mercial  expansion,  as  seen  in  the  growth  of 
Trusts,  the  consolidation  of  railways  and  cor¬ 
porations,  the  formation  of  great  departmental 
stores  and  the  organisation  of  labor  in  vast 
national  and  international  unions  has  impressed 
Professor  Giddings  as  characteristic  tendencies 
of  the  age,  which  all  point  in  one  way  and  com¬ 
bine  in  one  generalisation.  The  book  starts 
off  with  the  bold,  inspiring  and  really  philo¬ 
sophical  assumption  that  commercial  expan¬ 
sion,  railway  consolidation,  the  movement 
toward  state  and  municipal  ownership,  the 
organisation  of  labor,  and  what  is  just  now 
exciting  so  much  discussion  as  political  im¬ 
perialism  or  expansion,  are  phases  of  the  same 
civil  impulse  and  are  to  be  studied  as  aspects 
of  one  gres^  movement  which  has  its  root  in 
the  psychologic,  economic,  and  ethical  ele¬ 
ments  of  modern  life. 

This  is  an  extremely  attractive  view.  It  has 
inspired  an  extremely  attractive  book,  that  is, 
to  one  who  is  able  to  take  it  in.  It  is  almost 
too  attractive,  so  much  so  as  to  have  raised 
the  doubt  whether  a  movement  developed  in 
history,  or  a  teudenoy  which  had  once  seized 
on  the  age  did  not  have  with  our  author  the 
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moral  authority  of  a  law  of  divine  reality. 
The  temptation  in  this  line  of  argument  is 
always  the  same,  that  it  will  run  into  some 
apotheosis  of  the  old  dogma  of  “manifest  des¬ 
tiny,”  which  has  played  the  devil’s  attorney 
for  some  of  the  worst  politics  that  ever  de¬ 
bauched  a  nation’s  conscience. 

Professor  Giddings  starts  with  Mr.  Spencer’s 
definition  of  moral  conduct  as  acts  adjusted 
to  ends,  and  with  a  moral  motive  back  of  them 
which  makes  for  largeness  of  oonscions  life. 
To  this  he  adds  Jevons’s  theory  of  utility  and 
value  as  being  phenomena  which  diminish  as 
the  economic  motive,  i.  e.  the  means  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  desire,  or  as  the  actual  indulgence  of 
desire,  increase,  and  result  in  an  ethical  protest 
against  excess  in  any  one  line  of  indulgence,  in 
behalf  of  the  permanent  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  oonscions,  rational  and  sensitive  orgsm- 
ism.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  a  purely 
physiological  point  of  view,  he  finds  in  this 
protest  the  essence  of  the  ethical  motive  in  its 
original  physiological  form,  and  builds  on  it  not 
only  a  broad  distinction  between  economic  and 
ethical  motives  which  is  fatal  to  the  utilitarian 
ethics,  but  finds  in  it  a  broad  assertion  of  the 
old  Greek  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ethics  of  self-control  and  moderation, 
that  the  efficient  motive  of  morality  is  not  the 
indulgence  of  particular''  desire,  nor  parti¬ 
cularistic  enjoyment  of  any  kind,  but  fulness 
of  life,  broad  varied  vitality  and  human  power, 
differentiation  and  expansion. 

Here  is  an  ethical  basis  on  which  our  author 
can  plant  his  work.  H»  has  elaborated  an 
ethical  motive  by  which  to  test  social,  civil 
and  political  movements.  It  is  a  motive  which 
looks  beyond  present  into  future  time,  and 
provides,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  a 
larger  and  varied  outlook,  for  room,  for  sympa¬ 
thy,  for  art  and  ideals  and  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  definition  or  ooim^ion  of  fulness  of 
life. 

The  great  feature  of  this  book  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  ethical  ideal  $o.the  various  ideals, 
manifestations  and  phenomena,  civil,  political 
and  commercial  ofj  democratip  imperialism. 
The  chapter  which  lets  the  .reader  more  deeply 
than  any  other  into  the  author’s  inner  mind 
is  chapter  xvii.  on  Imperialism.  The  charm 
and  the  peril  of  his  theory  combine  in  this 
chapter  into  a  glittering  exposition  of  the 
Greek  doctrine  of  moderation  which  seems  to 
hit  hard  on  the  political  ethics  of  anti-expan¬ 
sion,  anti-imperialism  and  ideal  reform  gen¬ 
erally,  as  opposed  to  practical  politics.  The 
effectual  reply  to  this  chapter  as  a  plea  for 
expansion  is,  that,  to  use  his  own  definitions,  he 
has  confused  particularistic  economic  motive 
with  permanent  ethical  motive,  and  mixed  up 
a  phase  of  democratic  impulse  with  the  laws 
of  divine  reality. 

As  we  have  intimated  previously  in  this 
notice,  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
author’s  reasoning  on  o^er  matters.  It  is  a 
defect  which  besets  optimist  apologetics  when 
the  times  are  out  of  joint  and  rigorous  ethics 
s^  called  for.  Nevertheless  the  general  tone 
and  temper  of  the  book  is  sound  and  sane,  and ' 
an  admirable,  discussion  of  the  inner  relations, 
impulses,  ideals  and  motives  which  are  shaping 
society  the  whole  world  over. 

Mr.  Giddings  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
training  the  social  and  Jhdividnal  conscience 
to  a  keen  sense  of  reality  ^nd  rightfnlness  of 
inner  moral  authority,  though  liable  to  some 
misapprehension,  are  sound  and  true.  But 
when  he  adds:  “It  is,  therefore,  of  supreme 
importance  to  continue  without  quarter  to  fight 
that  obscurantism  which  is  still  endeavoring 
to  keep  control  of  thought  and  conduct  within 
the  hands  of  those  who  assume  to  rule  the 
spiritual  domain  by  right  of  divine  anoint¬ 
ment,”  he  writes  in  bad  English  and  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  draw  a  gratuitously  offensive 


conclusion  from  a  premise  which  does  not 
support  it. 

Star-Nahss  and  Thbib  Meanings.  By  Rich¬ 
ard  Hinckley  Allen.  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don:  G.  E.  Stechart. 

This  book  is  made  for  students  of  the  starry 
heavens.  It  will  appeal  to  them  and  repay 
them  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  starry 
skies  do  at  night.  It  is  not  a  reading-book, 
but  a  scholarly,  compendious,  and  at  the  same 
time  literary  exposition  of  the  star-names, 
slowly  evolved.  Mr.  Allen  traces  them  with  pa¬ 
tient  research  and  with  few  to  help  him  through 
the  many  literatures  of  the  Arabic,  Ohinese, 
Indian,  Persian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Greek  languages  and  in  general  takes  note 
of  every  name  which  in  literature  or  astron¬ 
omy  has  become  fixed  to  a  star  or  a  constella¬ 
tion.  The  amount  of  labor  and  learning  in¬ 
volved  in  the  execution  of  such  a  work  was 
enough  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  any  scholar, 
unless  his  heart  was  stout  and  his  learning 
ample. 

Mr.  Allen  goes  to  work  in  a  systematic  way 
which  brings  order  out  of  confusion  and  lays 
down  an  intelligible  pathway  of  method  to 
guide  the  reader  through  the  complexities  of 
the  subject.  He  plants  himself  first  on  the 
broad  bands  of  the  Solar  Zodiac  and  the  Lunar 
Zodiac,  and  devotes  himself  first  to  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  stars  and  constellations  which 
compose  them.  Then  comes  the  long  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  the  constellations,  in  alpha¬ 
betic  order,  with  full  exposition  of  the  stars 
which  compose  them,  and  every  star  with  all 
the  names  it  ever  bore.  The  Galaxy  is  treated 
in  much  the  same  way.  The  book  ends  with  an 
excellent  General  Index  and  a  Special  Index  of 
Arabic  names.  We  should  describe  the  work 
as  an  admirable  Index  or  Oyclopeedia,  which 
introduces  the  student  to  imposing  and  mys¬ 
terious  treasures  of  the  mythic  and  legendary 
lore,  the  astrologic  speculation,  the  fantastic 
philosophies  and  celestial  geographies  which 
are  stored  up  for  ns  in  these  star-names  and 
constellations. 

The  Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament. 
Evidence  from  Ancient  Records.  By  Ira 
Maurice  Price  Ph.D.  Chicago:  Christian 
Culture  Press.  1899.  12mo.  Pp.  831. 

fl.60.  r 

Professor  Price  in  this  volume  has  attempted 
to  give  a  r^um4  of  the  results  of  archseologi- 
oal  research,  particularly  as  they  have  thrown 
light  on  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  audience 
which  he  has  had  in  view  is  a  popular  one, 
made  up  of  Bible  students  who  are  not  experts, 
but  to  whom  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
Bible  is  a  desideratum.  He  hat  inserted  in 
the  text  some  maps  in  autograph,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures,  some  of  which  form  a  real 
addition  to  those  previously  familiar.  By 
means  of  various  indexes  he  has  sought  to 
make  the  text  as  available  as  possible. 

The  book  consists  of  a  review  of  the  progress 
of  exploration,  and  then  it  discusses  briefiy  the 
points  in  the  Bible  history  which  have  been 
illumined.  One  part  of  the  discussion  is  of 
great  importance,  that  in  which  the  author 
points  out,  for  apologetic  purposes,  the  progress 
made  in  the  past  half  century  or  so.  The 
change  in  the  knowledge  of  the  environment 
of  the  Bible  is  moat  notable,  so  that  the  Bible 
history  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  contem¬ 
porary  events  vouched  for  as  no  other  his¬ 
tory  is. 

The  author’s  intent  was  good,  but  his  execu¬ 
tion  was  not  equal.  Some  things  are  mentioned, 
but  their  importance  and  bearing  are  not 
brought  out.  For  instance,  excavations  at 
Laohish  and  Jerusalem  are  mentioned,  but  the 
reader  does  not  find  their  significance  shown 
or  expounded.  Of  course,  many  points  are 
well  and  thoroughly  exploited,  but  the  author’s 
preference  seems  to  have  been  for  those  points 
where  there  was  contact  with  Assyria.  This 
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may  be  quite  oatnral,  but  its  influence  upon  a 
well-balanced  exposition  is  unfortunate. 
The  material  at  times  will  seem  quite  com¬ 
monplace  to  some  readers  and  to  others 
quite  exasperating  in  its  brevity  and  lack  of 
detail.  As  a  whole,  the  book  is  rather  disap¬ 
pointing. 

From  Oapbtown  to  Ladysmith.  By  Q.  W. 

Steevens,  Author  of  With  Kitchener  to 

Khartoum.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

11.50. 

This  volume  has  the'pathetio  interest  of  Mr. 
Steevens’s  "unfinished  record  of  the  South 
African  War,’’  edited  by  his  friend,  Yemon 
Blackburn,  who  writes  a  chapter  of  review  and 
personal  tribute  with  some  account  of  his  clos¬ 
ing  days  and  death  at  Ladysmith.  Steevens 
was  no  ordinary  man.  Scarcely  thirty  years 
old,  he  had  achieved  much  in  many  different 
lines,  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  power  and  im¬ 
pressed  himself  deeply  on  every  one  who  knew 
him.  His  thirty  years  were  packed  with  the 
happiness  and  success  which  Matthew  Arnold 
craved  as  heaven’s  boon  to  those  who  must 
die  young.  He  went  to  Oxford,  the  captain  of 
his  London  school ;  won  a  first  class  at  Balliol, 
a  Fellowship  at  Pembroke;  made  a  special 
study  of  German  metaphysics  from  Kant  to 
Schopenhauer,  and  showed  what  he  was  in  his 
scholarly  but  somewhat  frivolous  and  very  en¬ 
tertaining  "Dialogues  of  the^Dead. ’’  His  en¬ 
ergetic  genius  and  capacityifor^active  observa¬ 
tion  came  out  in  his  work  as  a  correspondent 
in  this  country,  in  India,  at  the  Dreyfus  trial, 
in  the  Soudan,  and  appears  distinctly  enough 
in  the  broken  flashes  we  have  of  it  in  this  last 
example  of  his  work.  He  possessed  an  amazing 
visional  power,  which  with  him  was  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  mind  more  than  of  the  eye. 
His  glimpses  are  penetrating  shots  into  the 
depths.  At  Oxford  he  worked  his  way  through 
the  complexities  of  a  difficult  examination 
quicker  than  any  other  man  could.  In  the  ac¬ 
tion  around  Ladysmith  he  saw  into  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  plucked  out  the  heart  of  it  in  what 
he  writes.  The  chapters  of  the  book  are,  as 
Mr.  Yemon  Blackburn  remarks,  "Swift  pic¬ 
tures  of  flying  events, ’’ but  they  are  full  of 
power  and  carry  the  heart  and  life  of  the 
matter  in  them.  His  graphic  touches  of  the 
siege  at  Ladysmith  are  worth  all  the  price 
of  the  book.  His  picture  of  the  Boers  is 
everywhere  generous  and  sympathetic— particu- 
ularly  in  his  recognition  of  their  humane  and 
kindly  treatment  of  the  English  wounded  after 
Nicholson’s  net. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  lot  of  good  work  has  been  done  on  the  lit¬ 
erary  problem  of  Allitefalion  in  Italian, bj  Rob¬ 
ert  Longley  Taylor,  Instraotor  at  Yale.  The 
subject  is  one  of  much  interest  in  its  relation 
to  the  art-stractnre  of  Italian  verse,  which  has 
reached  in  the  sonnet  the  highest  pitch  of  artis¬ 
tic  development  and  shows  a  disposition  to 
carry  artificialty  yet  farther  in  the  inner 
structure  of  its  lines  and  develop  a  modula¬ 
tion  distinct  from  both  assonance  and  rhyme. 
Mr.  Taylor  starts  with  a  definition  of  allitera¬ 
tion  in  the  various  forms  used  by  these  poets, 
and  then  raises  the  more  or  less  psychCologica 
question  whether  these  poets  alliterate  with 
definite  intention  to  do  so  or  in  obedience  to 
some  blind  impulse  of  their  mind,  some  vague 
preference  or  liking  for  alliteration.  His  full¬ 
est  work  is  done  in  the  list  of  Stock  Exam¬ 
ples,  Alliteration  and  the  Artistic  Poets, 
and  in  his  List  and  comparative  chart 
of  alliterative  percentages  as  they  stand  in  the 
artistic  poets.  He  ends  with  a  classified 
List  of  Examples.  He  has '  carried  the  work 
farther  than  any  one  toward  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject.  His  book  is  an  ex- 
eedingly  interesting  study  of  the  artistic  and 
rtificial  use  of  language  in  the  inner  stmctnre 


of  Dalian  verse.  We  should  like  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  psychology  involved  in 
this  Italian  craving  for  alliterative  lines. 
(Tuttle,  Morehouse  and  Taylor  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn. ) 

The  First  American,  His  Homes  and  His  House¬ 
holds,  by  Leila  Herbert.  A  book  of  broad  mar¬ 
gins,  uncut  leaves,  with  a  gallery  of  rich  illus¬ 
trations  and  a  noble  portraiture  of  Washington. 
The  story  of  its  authorship  as  printed  in  Miss 
Sewell’s  Preface  is  pathetic.  We  all  know 
who  she  was,  an  Alabama  girl,  the  daughter 
of  President  Cleveland’s  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transformed  at  eighteen  by  the  sudden  death 
of  her  mother  into '  the  head  of  her  father’s 
establishment,  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  figure 
in  Washington  society.  For  what  she  was 
more  than  this  we  turn  to  the  fine  but  sadly 
reminiscent  portraiture  of  Miss  Sewell.  Miss 
Herbert’s  story  of  Washington  in  his  homes  at 
Mt.  Yemon,  Philadelphia,  and  Germantown 
and  in  New  York  adds  little  to  the  firm  lines 
of  fact  as  we  knew  them  before.  But  she  ap¬ 
proaches  the  subject  in  a  way  of  fresh  origi¬ 
nality  which  is  *all her  own,  an  origi¬ 
nality  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
distinctly  American,  by  which  we  mean  that 
she  brings  out  Washington’s  distinctive  Ameri¬ 
can  traits,  and  handles  the  subject  with  an 
American  heart,  eye  and  pen.  She  takes  hold 
of  the  subject  with  a  firm  strong  hand,  exhib¬ 
its  the  subject  in  its*  large  relations,  and  pre¬ 
sents  Washington  to  Imr  readers  in  the  great 
aspect  of  a  continuing  itofluence,  a  power  and 
potency  to  shape  life,  mould  character,  and 
affect  political  ideals  in  time  to  come.  (Har¬ 
per’s.  |2. )  efi 

Samson  Occom  and  the  Christian  Indians  of 
New  England,  by  W.  De  Loss  Love  Ph.  D.  The 
first  charm  of  this  tibak  is  the  surprise  of  so 
much  new  light  on  an  qld  subject,  and  the  next 
is  the  revelation  in  a  9&ll-blooded  Mohegan  of 
an  ordained  minister  6f  great  dignity  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  civilized  statesman  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  proportions  on  the  other.  The  great 
merit  of  the  book  is'thS  revelation  it  makes  of 
Indian  civilization  as"  illustrated  in  the  life 
and  work  of  Samson  Occom.  Occom  was  a 
full-blooded  Mohegan  i&d  a  charity  student  in 
the  Rev.  Eleazer  Whedlock’s  Indian  School  at 
Lebanon,  Oonn.  He  combined  in  himself  the 
life  and  character  of  teacher,  minister,  mission¬ 
ary  and  Indian  statesmen.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  hymns,  one  of  which  is  in  all  our 
hymnals,  "Awaked  by  Sinai’s  awful  sound.’’ 
He  published  a  collection  of  hymns  and  tunes 
in  1774  which  has  permanent  value  as  preserv¬ 
ing  the  music  of  art  least  these  old  Indian 
melodies.  He  went  to  England  to  raise  money 
for  his  Indian  schools.  Whitfield  who  knew 
him  here  gave  him  his  support.  The  vaople 
crowded  to  hear  him  preach.  The  King  com¬ 
manded  him  to  preach  “fn  the  royal  chapel.  He 
was  greatly  admired  tbr  his  dignified  bearing 
and  the  soft  musical  tones  of  hie  Voice.  He 
brought  home  for  his  schools  over  £12,  (XK),  of 
which  the  King  gave  £200.  His  great  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  Brothertown  tribe,  organized 
from  the  Christian  Indians  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Oonnecticnt  and  transplanted  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  near  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  on  land  ceded  by 
the  Oneidas.  Here  Occom  developed  his  states¬ 
man-like  ideas  in  the  elaboration  of  his  ideas 
and  plans  for  the  Christian  civilization  of  the 
Indians.  The  story  as  related  in  this  volume 
is  one  of  the  grand  and  serious  romances  of 
American  history,  and  all  the  more  interesting 
because  so  few  have  ever  heard  of  the  Brother- 
town  tribe,  and  fewer  yet  know  what  claim 
they  have  on  our  attention.  Mr.  Love  has  had 
to  work  out  the  history  alone  from  the  original 
sources.  He  has  this  reward  for  the  immense 
labor  bestowed  on  his  volume,  that  no  one  can 
share  his  crown  with  him  and  that  the  work 


- ■  - 

he  has  done  is  worth  his  pains  and  a  lasting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  American 
Indians  and  their  civilization.  (The  Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston.  |1.60. ) 

No  part  of  the  missionary  world  is  better  un¬ 
known  than  South  America.  The  Rev.  Emiln 
Olsson  paints  it  in  his  Dark  Continent  at  our 
Doors  as  it  is  from  a  Christian  point  of  view. 
His  little  book  is  one  that  appeals  to'a  Chris¬ 
tian  heart.  (M.  E.  Munson  Publisher,  77 
Bible  House.  50  cents. ) 


LITEBARY  NOTES. 

The  most  elaborate  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Boer  war  is  to  be  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam ’a 
Sons,  South  Africa  and  the  Transvaal  War,  in 
six  volumes  by  Louis  Creswicke. 

The  May  Scribner  is  to  have  an  illustrated 
article  by  William  Barclay  Parsons,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Underground  Railway  in  thia 
city  on  Rapid  Transit  in  New  York. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  May  marks  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  one  hundredth  volume  and  wilk 
contain  an  article  from  Mr.  Alden,  its  editor 
since  1869,  which  will  tell  the  story  of  th» 
Magazine. 

The  American  Dialect  Society  solicits  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  a  re-issue  of  Yolume  I.  of  Dialect 
Notes.  The  former  price,  |8,  has  been  reduced 
to  $4.  Address  Prof.  R.  W.  Deering,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O.  The  nexb 
number  of  Dialect  Notes  will  include  a  Diction¬ 
ary  of  College  Words  and  Phases. 

The  Rev.  J.  Gnrnhill  is  to  publish  through 
Lonfpnans,  Green  smd  Company  The^Morals  of 
Suicide,  viewed  as  a  symptom  of  the  sin  and 
misery  seething  beneath  the  surface  of  sooiak 
life  and  which  is  no  mere  characteristic  of  the- 
slnms  than  of  the  mansions.  It  is  a  gruesome- 
subject  but  one  which  deserves  serious  and 
adequate  study. 

A  new  monthly  Review  of  Religions  Thought 
and  Literature  makes  its  bow  to  the  pnblio 
this  week :  The  Christian  Forum,  Edward 
Hemans,  Maimger,  Postoffioe  Box  131,  Madison 
Square,  New  York  City.  The  salutatory  ad¬ 
dress  has  a  soundly  orthodox  ring  and  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  first  number  are  Dr.  J.  B. 
Remensnyder,  Dr.  George  T.  Pnrves,  Dr.  E. 
Homer  Wellman,  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Shenk,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Lawrence  smd  a  sym¬ 
posium  of  writers  on  the  late  Mr.  Moody. 

Among  the  April  Quarterlies  we  note  tha 
International  Journal  of  Ethics,  edited  by  S. 
Bums  Weston,  Philadelphia,  with  a  competent^ 
corps  of  ten  editorial  associates,  beginning  with 
Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  Universi^  of  Michi- 
gfuo,  and  ending  with  Prof.*Josiah  Boyce  of 
Harvard.  The  April  number  opens  strong  with 
a  discussion  of  monopolies  and  trasts  by  Prof. 
Richard  T.  Ely,  University  of  Wisoonsin,  and 
a  paper  on  the  ethics  of  expansion,  by  Prof. 
H.  H  Powers  of  Cornell,  who  plants  himself  on 
Desmonlin’s  ground  that  the  world  belongs  to- 
the  progressive  races.  Herbert  Welsh’s  Ethics 
of  our  Philippine  Policy  is  a  grave  indictment 
of  the  United  States.  The  whole  number  is 
strong.  The  paper  on  James  Martinean  as  an 
ethical  teacher  is  notable  among  all  the  rest. 

The  genius  of  Ruskin  for  inspiring  interest 
holds  on  with  him  after  death  and  shines  out 
conspicuous  in  the  three  papers  devoted  to  him 
in  the  April  Atlantic,  which  carry  the  reader 
on  in  the  strong  current  of  their  irresistible 
interest. 

The  sober  interest  taken  in  the  South  Africais 
war  has  enabled  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com¬ 
pany  to  sell  over  5,000  of  their  $3  edition  of 
The  'Transvaal  from  Within.  They  are  now 
publishing  a  cheap  edition  of  100,000  copies. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  leam  that  the 
early  British  reverses  depressed  the  British 
authors  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  them 
felt  their  literary  inspiration  waning  and  re¬ 
called  their  contracts  with  American  publish¬ 
ers.  General  Roberts  has  now  set  their  pena 
agoing. 

Mrs.  Esther  Baker  Steele  has  expended  $65,  - 
000  from  copyright  royalties  of  her  books  and 
her  late  husband’s  in  building  in  Elmira, 
where  she  lives,  a  fine  atone  building,  the 
upper  part  to  be  used  for  a  Free  Memorial 
Library  and  the  lower  part  rented  for  its  sup¬ 
port.  Mr.  Steele’s  books  and  bis  wife’s  have 
been  educational  Her  Popular  History  of  the 
United  Sta'es  has  been  ver>  fcucresitfnl. 
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OF  OUB  aXT  CmJBCHE8. 

The  MjtdUon  Square  Church  Utters 

and  Mlmiona  ««**  diitlnot- 

neas  the  prinoiplee 
'whioh  underlie  all  Ohriatian  liTidg  and  giring, 
bnt  the  olaima  of  the  many  apeoifio  channels 
for  the  working  ont  of  these  principles  rarely 
oocnpy  much  time  on  Snndaya  The  gifts  of 
the  members  are  made  conscientiously,  gener¬ 
ously  and  intelligently  through  many  treas¬ 
uries.  The  Presbyterian  Foreign  Board,  its 
Women’s  Board,  the  “American  Board,  *’  whioh 
has  some  charter  members  in  this  ohnroh, 
the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society,  whioh 
has  some  of  its  officers  in  the  ohnroh,  all  re¬ 
ceive  liberal  contributions  annually,  as  well  as 
work  in  Italy,  and  the  McAll  Mission  in 
France,  the  American  President  for  whioh  is 
this  pastor's  wife.  These  gifts  average  annu¬ 
ally  abont  $14,000,  while  special  gifts  not  in. 
frequently  have  brought  a  year's  total  to  $40,  - 
000.  Some  of  these  are  not  recorded  as  church 


Ladies’  Auxiliary,  the  Young  Women’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  and  the  King's  Ohildren’s 
Band  have  in  the  seventeen  years  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  given  no  less  than  >$170,000  to  missions; 
an  average  of  $10,000  a  year.  The  past  four 
years,  notwithstanding  the  great  blow  of  the 
loss  of  a  revered  pastor  noted  for  missionary 
activity,  the  average  contributions  of  these 
societies  have  been  $13,000,  a  litle  less  than 
half  going  to  the  foreign  work,  being  appro¬ 
priated  to  salaries  of  missionaries,  support  of 
Bible  readers,  scholarships  and  medical  work, 
in  Persia,  Syria,  China,  Japan,  India,  Korea, 
Africa,  South  America,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  the 
Philippines.  So  widely  extended  a  work  be¬ 
tokens  a  most  intelligent^missionary  zeal. 

The  Park  Ohnroh  congregation 

A  Well  wou  their  pastor,  the  Rev. 

Ann  venmry.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  a  re¬ 
ception  on  Friday  evening  of  this  week,  in 
honor  of  the  twenty -first  anniversary  of  his 
pastorate  among  them.  This  also  commemo¬ 


THC  FBOPOSSD  OBUBCH  HOVSB  OF  XASIMN  SqDARX  CHURCH 


^fts  They  are  not,  however,  lights  hidden 
under  the  bushel,  but  shining  brightly  in  dark 
lands.  Miss  Clara  H.  Rose  in  Japan,  Miss 
Emma  F.  Bonghton  and  Miss  Janet  McKillioan 
in  China,  Mrs.  Herbert  Andrews  and  Dr.  Mary 
Stuart  in  India,  are  the  special  misfsionarids 
of  this  church,  and  one  of  her  beloved  sons, 
the  Rev.  Du  Bois  Morris,  has  now  spent  his 
first  year  in  China.  The  list  of  lady  mission- 
sffies  includes  one  physician  in  the  famine  dis- 
trios  of  India,  one  trained  nurse  in  Peking, 
who  combines  the  tenderest  of  Bible  training 
of  women  in  their  homes ;  the  principal  of  the 
Woodstock  School,  India,  and  the  principals 
of  the  schools  in  Otam,  Japan,  and  Wei  Him, 
Ohina,  all  missionaries  whose  work  has  been 
tested,  except  the  famine  doctor  who  has  just 
said  her  first  good-bye  to  home.  The  welcome 
of  this  Church  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
is  proven  in  the  wide-open  hospitality  of  her 
best  homes  and  a  substantial  sum  towards 
its  expenses.  In  this  matter  she  is  the  ban¬ 
ner  church.  Of  the  institutional  work  planned 
by  this  church  our  readers  have  been  informed. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  has 

Thv  Fifth  Avenne  j 

Church  und  MImIous.  .  ,  .  . 

church  with  respect  of 
its  gifts  to  missions;  not  to  speak  here  of 
obnrob  collections,  its  three  societies,  the 


rates  the  organization  of  the  church  forty- 
eight  years  ago.  It  will  doubtless  be  a  happy 
occasion  and  Dr.  Atterbury  well  deserves  all 
the  honor  and  pleasure  that  will  come  to  him. 

The  stone  walls  of  the 

The  Church  of  the  ujje  Sea  and 

und  liuud.  Land  stand  like  a  pier 

in  the  midst  of  the  looming  tide 
of  foreign  immigratMMMilmoet  the 
only  remnant  of  the  old  aristocratic 
life  that  still  rises  unchanged  in 
the  midst  of  an  engulfing  sea  of 
tenements  that  babble  with  strange 
tongues.  This  is  the  most  densely 
populated  area  in  the  world. 

Here  are  more  different  nation¬ 
alities  than  can  be  found  resident 
in  any  similar  area.>  Not  only  do 
Cermans,  French,  Swedes,  Norwe¬ 
gians,  Italians,  Russians,  Spanish 
and  Armenians  attend  the  church 
in  addition  to  the  nnoleus  of  Scotch, 

English  and  Americans  that  form 
its  centre,  bnt  there  are  in  addition 
many  of  the  smaller  and  less  known 
nations  whose  representatives  are  in  attendance, 
such  as  the  Finns,  Lithuanians  and  Lettish  peo¬ 
ple.  Mission  workers  who  have  visited  in  near¬ 
ly  every  part  of  the  city  have  said  that  they 


never  knew  what  poverty  was  until  they  called 
in  some  of  the  homes  in  Oherry  and  Water 
streets.  Drunkenness  in  its  daily  effects  snr- 


THB  CHURCH  OF  THE  8BA  AND  LAND 

passes  the  wildest  imaginings  of  the  Temper¬ 
ance  tract.  The  degradation  of  the  family 
life  is  unspeakable.  The  ohnroh  is  trying  to 
build  up  a  social  order  that  will  centre  in 
personal  devotion  to  Jesus  Ohrist.  It  provides 
meetings  for  all  classes  and  all  ages  where 
instruction  is  given  in  regular  courses  of  Bible 
study  adapted  to  the  practical  needs  of  each, 
from  the  training  of  the  smallest  children  in 
prayer  and  simple  Bible  stories,  to  the  Men's 
Club  and  Mothers’  Meeting  with  their  prayer 
circles  and  social  organization.  Object  talks, 
stereoptioon  pictures  and  musical  sermons  are 
used  constantly  to  bring  the  truth  home  to  the 
people.  The  most  valuable  work  of  the  church 
is,  however,  the  visiting  and  teaching  in  the 
homes,  and  the  social  intercourse  whioh  is 
maintained  between  the  workers  and  the 
neighborhood,  in  the  house  at  53  Henry  street, 
where  the  visitors  live.  Services,  clubs  or  in¬ 
dustrial  classes  are  in  progress  at  nearly  every 
hour. 

Our  readers  already 
MI.-lonary  Z«»l  la  the  important 

Central  Church.  _  ,  . 

Home  Mission  work 
carried  on  by  Dr.  W.  Merle  Smith’s  Ohurch  at 
Hydeu,  Ky.  Here  we  give  them  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  looking  into  the  faces  of  two  devoted 
young  men  whdm  they  are  about  to  send  into 
the  foreign  field.  Both  will  graduate  from 
Aubarn  next  month.  Mr.  Lobenska  has  taken 
two  years  at  Union,  where  his  missionary  zeal 
and  executive  ability  found  ample  exercise  in 
locally  organizing  the  Student  Volunteers  for 
Foreign  Missions.  Mr.  Morris  also  studied  for 
two  years  at  Uniou,  being  active  in  the  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Ohuroh  work,  aud  for  a  year  an 
assistant  to  Dr.  Parkhnrst.  These  two  young 
men  are  to  go  next  autumn  to  Nanking  and 
later  into  the  great  province  of  Ghan  Whni 
with  its  unsaved  millions.  The  Central  Church 
carries  on  now  four  preaching  services,  snp- 
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plied  by  the  pastor  and  his  assistant,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Lowrie,  viz :  Early  morning  prayers  8 
A.M.  ;  11  A.M.,  morning  service;  4.80  P.M., 
afternoon  service;  8  P.M.,  evening  service. 
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The  joet  completed  record  of  this  ohnrch  shows 
«  total  of  1,391  members;  added  dnriag  the 
year  by  confession  90,  by  letter  68.  The  three 
Sabbath-schools  haye  1,144  members,  and  the 
total  of  contributions  for  the  jnst  closed  ohnrch 
year  was  |47, 166.  Of  this  sum,  |16, 190  went  to 
Foreign  Missions  and  |6,840  to  Home  Missions. 

A  special  offering  was 

The  Brlek  Ghorcb  Eaater 

Offering.  Ohnrch  last  Sun¬ 

day  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work 
of  Ohrist  Ohnrch  Parish.  Ohrist  Ohnrch, 
which  is  affiliated  with  'the  Brick  Ohnrch,  is 
eitnated  on  Thirty-fifth  street,  west  of  Seventh 
avenue,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
R.  Wightman,  the  pastor.  The  work  began  as 
a  Snnday-sohool  nearly  forty  years  ago,  Mr. 
John  E.  Parsons  being  the  first  Superintend¬ 
ent.  Mr.  Herbert  Parsons,  his  son,  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  Superintendent  of  the  school.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  Ohnrch  Work,  there  are  carried 
on  the  manifold  activities  of  the  Parish  House, 
which  rv  as  given  over  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  D. 
H.  McAlpin.  This  house  has  proved  itself  a 
veritable  h  ve  of  activity  during  the  past 
winter.  Every  evening  it  is  crowded  with 
boys  and  girls  who  find  here  oozy  rooms,  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  class  work'  and  the 
healthful  recreation  which  the  gymnasium 
affords.  In  the  afternoons  there  are  cooking 
and  housekeeping  classes  for  the  younger  chil* 
dren  and  meetings  of  various  kinds  for  the 
women  of  the  neighborhood.  The  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  one  winter's  work  has  made  all  the 
workers  and  friends  of  the  parish  "dream 
dreams”  of  a  wider  institutional  work,  which 
shall  extend  its  good  infinences  all  through  the 
neighborhood  which  is  so  full  of  infinences  for 
evil.  The  offering  which  was  taken  last  Sun¬ 
day  was  the  first  foundation  stone  of  what  it 
is  hoped  may  become  a  great  institutional 
<w(»k  on  the  West  side  of  the  city. 

The  women  of  this  church,  through  their 
societies,  support  five  missionaries.  One  of 
them,  Mrs.  Rodgers,  is  the  wife  of  our  corre 
spondent  in  the  Philippines,  the  Rev.  James 
B.  Rodgers ;  Dr.  Mary  Burnham  of  Ohainan  fu, 
China,  is  the  children’s  missionary.  Two  of 
the  missionaries  of  the  Brick  Ohnrch  Women’s 
Society,  Mrs.  McNair  of  Japan  and  Mrs. 
Hayes,  formerly  of  China,  will  be  heard  in  the 
Ecumenical  Conference. 

President  Fannce  of  Brown 
A  Fair  University  preached  on  Sunday 
Exchange.  West  End  Church,  while 

President  Patton  of  Princeton  occupied  Dr. 
Faunce’s  former  pulpit  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church. 

Dr.  John  Reid  is  proving  a  wor- 
A  Pastorate  |.jjy  gnooeggor  to  Dr.  Nelson  at 
Well  Begun.  Memorial  Church,  Brooklyn. 

The  annual  meeting  jnst  held  listened  to  re¬ 
ports  of  the  most  encouraging  character  as  to 
-  both  the  spiritual  and  the  financial  condition 
of  the  church.  Dr.  Reid’s  new  address  is  863 
President  street.  v 

The  esthetic  features  of  Easter 
^  ’  were  n*«er  more  in  evidenoe  than 
Mns  c.  Sunday.  The  columns  of  the 

daily  papers  on  Saturday  were  filled  with 
notices  and  programs  of  the  services.  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  broke  the  record  with  eleven 
of  its  long  columns  in  fine  type,  besides  its 
ordinary  page  of  church  items,  entirely  occupied 
with  programs  of  musical  and  allied  exercises. 

Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey  is  engaged  in 
Mr.  Sankej  labor  of  love,  in  speaking 
on  Mr  Moo  y.  npon  the  life 

and  character  of  his  companion  of  many  years 
in  Christian  work.  Last  Sunday  he  related 
many  personal  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Moody  at 
Dr.  Meredith’s  church  in  Brooklyn,  and  also 
gave  incidents  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
hymns  he  has  written  and  which  the  great 
ovangelist  loved. 


THE  CROSBY  BROWH  COLLECTIOS  OF 
‘  MUSICAL  fHSTBCMENTS. 
in  the  early  eighties,  a  trlend  reluming  from 
Florence  presented  to  Mrs.  Brown  two  or  three 
old  mnsioal  instruments  as  a  decoration  for  her 
music-room.  This  gift  was  the  beginning  of 
an  interest  which  has  continued  till  this  day, 
and  which  has  resulted  in  the  gathering  of  the 
more  than  two  thousand  specimens,  which  now 
make  up  the  Crosby  Brown  collection  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Of  the  gradual 
steps  by  which  this  great  collection  has  been 
brought  together,  there  is  not  space  to  speak. 
But  a  few  words  as  to  its  purpose  and  distinc¬ 
tive  character  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
the  readers  of  The  Evang^st. 

Collections  differ  as  widely  as  individuals. 


4^  >*■' 

the  European  instrument^  the  moat  important 
families,  such  as  the  viols,  the  fiut^  the 
flageolets,  the  oboes  and  the  clarionets,  are 
given  oomplete.  Save  for  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son,  instruments  now  in  common  use  are  not 
included. 

Among  the  more  interesting  features  of  the 
oolleetion  are  the  full  representatimi  of  the 
native  instruments  of  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  especially  the  pottery  whistles  and  trum¬ 
pets  found  in  the  mounds  of  Mexico  and  Pern ; 
the  instruments  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the 
beautiful  collection  of  Indian  instruments 
selected  for  Mrs.  Brown  by  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  Hindu  music,  the  Rajah  Tagore ; 
the  collection  of  bagpipes  and  of  other  Euro¬ 
pean  wind  instraments;  the  pochettes  or  danc¬ 
ing-master’s  fiddles,  shown  in  the  acoompan^g 
illustration,  and  the  full  representation  of  key¬ 
board  instruments.  2^ere  |may  be  seen  the 


Some  are  notable  because  of  the  rarity  or  artis¬ 
tic  beauty  of  their  specimens.  Others  derive 
their  interest  from  the  light  which  they  shed 
oa  the  origins  of  the  mnsioal  art.  Still  others 
represent  a  particular  epoch  or  country  or  type, 
or  trace  the  history  of  a  single  instrument  or 
family  of  instruments  The  Crosby  Brown 
collection  occupies  a  field  of  its  own.  It  is  the 
attempt  to  bring  together,  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  collection,  the  most  notable  types 
of  mnsioal  instmuMat  which  have  been  used 
by  man  since  the  dawn  of  mnsioal  history. 
Beginning  with  the  most  primitive  forms 
which  are  fonnd  among  savage  men,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  musical  instrument  is  traced 
down  to  modem  times.  Where  the  original 
instrament  is  no  longer  obtainable,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Egyptian  harp,  the  Roman 
bnocina,  or  the  European  regal  or  Bible  organ, 
its  place  is  taken  by  a  reproduction  of  the  best 
existing  specimen  The  arrangement  is  by 
oonntries,  one  room  being  given  to  Asia,  a 
second  to  Africa.  America  and  Oceanioa,  and 
a  third  to  Europe.  Duplicates  have  been 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Bnt  in  the  case  of 


clavichord,  the  spinet  and  the  harpsichord,  as 
well  as  the  organ  and  the  piano.  Models  show 
the  action  of  the  most  important  specimens, 
and  enable  the  visitor  to  understand  the  differ¬ 
ent  principles  used  in  their  cnnstrnction  Per¬ 
haps  the  grea  est  treasure  of  t  le  collection  is 
a  piano  by  Uhristofori,  the  inventor  of  that 
instrament,  and  one  of  the  only  two  specimens 
of  his  workmanship  in  ex'stence. 

Although  the  collection  has  reached  such 
large  dimensions,  Mrs.  Brown  is  far  from 
considering  her  work  oomplete.  She  is  con¬ 
stantly  adding  new  specimens  and  replacing 
the  old  by  more  perfect  ones.  In  the  near 
future  she  hopes  to  supplement  the  European 
exhibit  by  the  addition  of  a  Idrge  number  of 
the  most  important  brass  wind  instruments, 
this  being  the  ’only  field  in  which  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  now  conspicuously  lacking.  When  this 
gap  has  been  filled,  the  student  of  the  history 
of  mnsioal  instruments  will  find  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  all  the  materials  for  an  ex¬ 
haustive  stndv.  As  it  is.  in  Us  own  special 
field,  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Brown  has  few 
rivads  and  no  superior  in  thfi  yecld. 

(  ^  ■O'iTIOlT 

{  theological  seminary,  ) 
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THE  EVANGEUST 


April  19,  1900 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement  '  ■ 

(TUfUfCMT  HODSa  OHAPTU.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

JIBS.  JinJAe  Hbath.  Chelmutn. 

Aeim  B.  Bkau,  Cor.  Sec’r. 

MiM  Clara  Ftild,  TreMurer. 

Mibb  Eleahor  J.  Crawford,  Heed- Worker. 


WHAT  PRESBYTEKIANS  HATE  HONE  FOR 
THE  SETTLEMENT. 

Jnst  now  while  onr  attention  it  oonoentrated 
npon  missionary  effort  of  which  we  hope  to 
learn  mach  in  the  next  ten  days,  and  while  we 
are  amazed  to  learn  through  the  programs  of 
the  coming  Gonferenoe  of  the  amoont  and 
variety  of  work  that  has  been  aooomplished  ail 
over  the  world  by  the  Ohristian  Ohnrohes,  tt 
is  well  to  remind  onrselves  that  these  figares, 
large  as  they  are,  do  not  inqlnde  the  nndenom- 
inational  work  t^  is  carried  on  by  Ohristian 
people. 

We  only  need  to  glance  throngh  that  wonder¬ 
ful  little  volnme,  the  Oharities  Directory  of 
New  York,  to  realize  what  a  vast 
amount  of  missionary  work  is  going 
on  outside  the  churches,  althongh 
chiefly  supported  by  the  same 
generous  men  and  women  who  so 
liberally  sustain  the  special  work 
of  their  own  churches.  In  looking 
over  the  lists  of  contributors  to  the 
different  institutions  end  societies, 
we  And  everywhere  the  same  well- 
known  namea  These  practical 
Ohristisms  have  been  trained  to 
give  and  sve  ever  ready  to  aid  every 
good  object 

When  we  found  we  must  raise  an 
additional  nine  hundred  dollars  to 
enlarge  onr  Settlement  work  we 
went  throngh  many  lists  seeking 
for  new  names  of  those  who  were 
not  already  overwhelmed  with  de¬ 
mands,  but  without  suooess,and  we 
had  to  turn  with  many  misgiv¬ 
ings  to  the  old  and  tried  friends,  ^ho  w 
knew  were  giving  us  all  they  felt  they  could, 
in  justioe  to  other  oalla  Oar  flrst  word  of 
enoouragement  was  from  a  Presbyterian  oon- 
tribntor  and  in  a  few  days  the  necessary  sum 
was  raised,  althongh  not  from  any  new  source. 

Thanks  to  the  kind  interest  of  readers  in 
The  Evangelist,  we  have  many  Presbyterian 
supporters,  church  societies,  Sunday-schools 
and  individuals.  Some  give  ns  money,  and 
some  clothing  and  supplies  which  are  equally 
necessary ;  and  some,  like  the  church  at  East 
Orange,  have  extended  the  truest  Ohristian 
fellowship  by  inviting  large  parties  of  onr 
women  and  girls  to  spend  a  day  with  them. 
We  have  frequently  described  those  parties  and 
the  delight  and  satisfaction  they  give.  The 
people  talk  of  them  all  the  year  throngh,  and 
look  eagerly  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
going  again  the  next  year. 

It  was  therefore  a  surprise  to  bear  some  one 
say  recently  that  it  was  a  pity  our  column 
brought  so  smsll  a  response,  and  we  wondered 
if  we  had  given  a  false  impression  by  onr 
practice  of  not  acknowledging  any  gift  in  the 
paper  when  an  address  oomes  with  it.  Possi¬ 
bly  we  have  been  too  considerate  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  who  bate  to  see  their  names  in 
print. 

Without  the  aid  of  these  generotu  Presby¬ 
terian  readers  we  should  limg  ago  have  had  to 
seriously  curtail  our  work.  There  is  not  a  week 
that  does  not  bring  some  new  reminder  of  their 
interest  and  sympathy,  and  we  are  ever  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  strength  and  courage  they  bring  ns. 
Many  of  the  poor,  disheartened,  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  to  ns  would  be  afraid  of  any 


church  name,  but  ohr  desire  is*  to  gradually 
bring  thenl  ttf  ' seeVkat  Ohristian  love  and 
sympathY -s**  iftid  what  thlsy  can  .find  if  they 
go  back  to  the'  churches  where  they  belong  and 
from  whirii  they  have  been  sepuated  by  sad 
misfortunes  of  circumstance  .•  and  environ¬ 
ment. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  some  one  to 
ask  why  a  e  do  so  much  for  them  if  we  are  not 
a  church,  and  the  question  gives  ns  a  chance 
to  speak  a  helpful  word  or  point  a  valuable 
moral. 

Those  who  saw  onr  “Home  Makers^'  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  Christmas  talk,  the  eager  respon¬ 
sive  faces  of  these  tired  women,  and  how  ready 
they  are  to  hear  of  the  blessed  Saviour  who 
:oBme  with  a  message  of  love  to  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  know  what  this  house  is  to  them. 

They  love  to  sing  the  hymns  and  beg  for  the 
cards  with  comforting  verses  to  take  home, 
saying  that  if  they  leave  them  about  they 
think  their  husbands  will  read  them,  too,  and 
ask  them  about  the  meetings.  We  can  only 
hope  that  occasionally  the  seed  thus  sown  will 
fall  into'good'soil. 


THB  CBU.DBB.'I  OOXIMO  FORTHBIR  SUNDAY  HAPP1KES8 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 


MT  PRATER. 

Richard  Holmes  D.D. 

CMi  Jesus,  let  me  look  to  thee. 

Dark  is  the  way  my  feet  must  trace. 

Turn  thou  thy  look  of  love  on  me. 

And  let  my  sunlight  be  thy  face. 

Oh  Jesus,  let  me  oome  to  thee. 

Poor,  weak  and  tempted :  prone  to  sin  ; 
Reach  forth  thine  arms  of  strength  to  me. 
Oh  heart  of  love,  and  fold  me  in. 

Oh  Jeena,  let  me  walk  with  thee. 

The  way  is  long  and  I  am  lone. 

Extend  thy  guiding  hand  to  me. 

And  let  thy  footsteps  lead  my  own. 

Oh  Jesus,  let  me  rest  in  thee. 

Heart,  held  and  hand  so  weary  grow; 

Thy  yoke  and  burden  give  to  me. 

Their  ease,  their  lightness,  let  me  know. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  A  FACE. 

Albert  R.  Ledoux- 

The  oar  started  with  a  Jerk  and  a  whir ;  the 
whir  grew  into  that  peonliar  whine  with 
which  the  trolley  has  made  ns  familiar,  and 
against  its  monotony,  as  a  background,  the 
voices  of  passengers  stood  ont,  and  snatches  of 
conversation  were  andible. 

Two  women  sat  near  the  front — the  one  a 
matron  with  white  hair  and  placid  face,  the 
other  a  girl  of,  perhaps,  flve-and-twenty.  She 
was  fashionably  dressed  in  a  close- fltting  gown 
and  her  smooth  forehead  was  shaded  by  the 
graoefnl  pinmes  of  a  Rembrandt  bat;  her  poise 


and  attire  suggested  daintiness,  from  the  tip 
of  her  shoe  that  peeped  from  beneath  her  gown 
to  the  lace  at  her  throat.  Her  face  was  fine, . 
and  as  the  delicate  color  came  and  went,  the 
pupils  of  her  brpwn  eyes  grew  larger  and 
larger,  antil  I  fancied  I  oonld  reed  her 
thoughts  in  her  expressive  face.  The  two 
women  had  been  silent ;  then  the  younger  spoke 
abruptly,  as  if  continuing  an  interrupted  con¬ 
versation:  “No,  there  is  no  Ohristiau  work 
that  I  can  do,  Lam  not  olever  nor  rioh  nor  con¬ 
secrated  nor  very  religions,  I  am  afraid.  1 
cannot  sing  like  your  Rachel  Winslow — my 
voice  would  empty  a  ‘gospel  tent’  in  a  jiffy. 
Nor  can  I  endow  a  religions  newspaper  or  take 
outcasts  into  onr  house,  like  Virginia  Page. 

I  oonld  never  teach ;  I  am  too  much  in  need  of 
teaching  myself.  I’m  jnst  a  butterfly,  outside 
of  home,  and  sometimes  there  I  fail  when  I 
really,  really  try.  I’m  not  much  nse  at  all 
— anywhere  —  and  have  not  even  the  ‘one 
talent, ’^I  fear.’’  A  mnsioal  laugh  followed, 
and  her  face  kindled  with  it,  althongh  it  was 
a  laugh  that  might  be  near  to  tears. 

I  had  noticed  that  nearly  every  one  in  the 
oar  had  been  watching  the  girl,  [as  bad  I,  for 
she  was  an  attractive  picture,  and[I  noticed, 
too,  that  when  she  laughed,  a  qniok,  nnoon- 
soions  smile  appeared  npon  the  faces  turned 
toward  her.  It  was  a  spontaneous  tribute  to 
her  beauty — and  to  something  more.  We  have 
all  seen  a  smile  npon  a  handsome  face  which 
we  resented  and  have  heard  laughter  which 
jarred  and  left  a  hard  and  bitter  feeling  in  our 
hearts.  Perhaps  onr  responsiveness  was  be- 
oanse  her  smile  was  so  fall  of  human  sympathy, 
and  because  her  laughter  had  that  magnetic 
quality  we  call  “contagions,’’  for  want  of  a 
better  word. 

Seated  on  one  side  of  “Daintiness,”  as  I 
mentally  named  her,  was  a  man  in  middle  life. 

I I  had  noticed  him  before  they  got  in  and  had 
said  to  myself,  “Clergyman  or  phyaiciw. ” 
There  are  lines  abont  the  eyes  that  diatingnish 
the  men  who  serve  their  fellows  unselfishly ; 
lines  that  grow  in  the  atmosphere  of  sorrow 
mid  suffering.  He  tnmed  to  the  ladies  and 

spoke  to  the  [elder'.  “Madam,  lam  Dr.  - . 

I  have  jnst  left  the - Hospital,  where  X 

performed  a  serions  operation.  Yon  will  par¬ 
don  my  speaking?”  Then,  to  the  girl:  “I 
oonld  not  help  overhearing  what  yon  said 
just  now.  Yon  have  a  talent  that  can  bring 
yon  an  infinite  increment  and  with  it  yon  can 
bless  and  brighten  some  very  dark  corners  of 
this  world  of  brick  and  mortar.  Yon  have  a 
beantifnl  faoe — forgive  me  I  but  I  am  very  seri¬ 
ous.  That  is  your  ‘  talent.  ’  It  has  been  given 
yon  to  nse  ‘In  his  Name.  ’  If  you  cannot  teach 
or  sing  you  oau  be  beantifnl  for  him.  lu  the 
hospital  to  -  day,  when  a  little  fellow  was 
brought  in  for  the  operation,  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  hold  the  faded  flower  some  one  had 
given  him,  and  in  looking  at  it  he  was  com¬ 
forted.  If  the  Flower  Mission  is  such  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  soffering  poor,  what  a  missionary 
work  can  yon  do,  with  year  God-given  beanty 
of  faoe  and  figure  and  that  winning  smile  and 
cheery  langh  I  Go  where  sympathy  is  scarce  or 
perhaps  only  ‘  offloial.  ’  Do  you  remember  what 
Hood  said  about '  Ruth  among  the  gleaners  of 
the  corn? 

‘That  she  stood  among  the  stooks 

Praising  Gtod  with  sweetest  looks.  ’ 

‘‘Yon  will  find  very  soon  that  it  is  easy  to 
say  jnst  a  word  to  match  the  look.  That  is 
more  than  a  flower  oan  do— or  a  bntterfly.  Let 
little  children  tonch  yon  and  do  not  shrink 
from  them.  Thus  yon  oan  bring  sunshine  to  a 
hundred  hearts  in  a  hundred  minutes  and  will 
do  a  real  service  for  the  Great  Physician,  earn¬ 
ing  his  benediction  for  the  ministry  of  your 
face.  ” 

As  I  left  the  oar,  there  came  to  me  one  of 
the  qnaint  stanzas  ofj  Royden’s  Elegy,  and  in 
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imagination,  I  followed  "Daintiness,”  as  she 
went  abont  with : 

“  A  sweet,  attractive  kinde  of  grace, 

A  fall  assurance  given  by  lookes. 

Continual  comfort  in  a  face 
The  lineaments  of  gospel  bookes.  ” 


“  PUT  OUT  TOUR  HAND.  ” 

Edgar  L.  Vincent. 

It  is  night,  and  onr  little  one  has  been  sleep¬ 
ing  in  his  bed  near  onr  own.  By-and-by  he 
wakens  and  calls  out : 

"Mamma,  may  I  come  over  in  'your  bed? 
I’m  lonesome  here.” 

What  comfort  there  is  in  mother’s  bed ! 

"Yes,  darling,”  mother  answers;  "yon  may 
come.  ’  ’ 

"Bnt  it  is  dark,  mamma.  I  cannot  see.” 

"  Jnst  come  toward  mamma’s  voice,  and  yon 
will  be  all  right.” 

Still  the  child  lingers,  with  the  fear  of  the 
dark  which  clings  to  the  mind  of  most  of  ns  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

"Pnt  ont  yonr  hand,  mamma,  and  then  I  can 
come.  ’  ’ 

The  mother’s  hand  is  reached  ont  into  the 
darkness,  and  the  little  boy  mns  toward  it, 
happy  when  at  last  he  is  snug  in  the  dearly 
loved  bed  with  mamma. 

"Pat  out  your  hand  I” 

How  often,  when  life’s  shadow  lengthens 
and  we  are  held  close  in  its  fearful  grasp,  we 
long  for  comfort  which  no  earthly  friend  can 
give.  We  are  lonely  and  know  not  where  to 
tnrn  for  peace.  We  think  of  the  Father  and 
wish  we  might  have  the  joy  of  his  presence. 
But  he  seems  far  away.  The  shadow  lies  be¬ 
tween  ns  and  him.  Then  we  cry: 

’  ‘  Father,  reach  hither  thy  hand  and  lead  me  I  ’ 

And  quickly  all  fear  and  doubt  flee  away  and 
we  are  at  rest  by  his  side. 

It  is  only  when  our  hearts  grow  proud  and 
we  are  not  willing  to  speak  the  word  which 
Gh)d  wants  us  to  speak  that  we  are  left  alone 
in  the  darkness.  Is  not  he  more  ready  to  give 
ns  good  gifts  than  earthly  parents  are  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  their  children?  Never  is 
his  hand  withheld  from  thos^  who  need  and 
want  it. 

So  many  blessings  have  ^een  bestowed  upon 
ns,  our  pathway  so  drops  with  fatness,  that  we 
grow  cold  in  onr  love  for  the  bountiful  giver. 
It  is  most  apt  to  be  the  case  that  only  when 
the  night  of  trouble  deepens  and  all  around 
seems  ohill  and  cold  that  we  ory  out  for  the 
Father’s  hand.  But  why  should  it  be  so? 
Why  are  we  not  as  ready  to  recognize  his  good¬ 
ness  and  his  mercy  when  the  sky  is  bright  as 
when  the  storm-clouds  lower? 

Oh  Father  I  Help  me  to  keep  near  thee  ever, 
not  less  in  sunshine  than  in  tempest.  Help  me 
to  findjjoy  and  peace  with  thee  at  all  times, 
just  as  much  when  all  is  well  with  me  as  when 
thou  callest  me  back  to  thee  by  the  rod  of 
afiQiotionI  I  would  ever  have  thee  very  near 
me.  Hold  out  thine  hand! 

Mainz,  N.  Y. 

MEMORY  tEBSES. 

[k'or  the  Children  on  Sunday  Evening  j 
Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright,  1 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  I 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy.fall  to-night ; 

For  thon  mnst  die.f 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hne,  angry  and  brave. 

Bids  the  rash  gaser  wipe  his  eye  I 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave— 

And  thon  mast  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 

A  box  where'sweets  compacted  lie  1 
My  music  shows  ye  have  yonr  closes. 

And  all  mnst  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  vlrtnons  soul. 

Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives ; 

But,  though  the  whole  world  tarns  to  coal 
Then  chieflydives. 

Otorge  Herbert. 


*«THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH.” 

Mary  Howell  Wilson. 

"Oherer,  oherer,”  sang  the  little  brown  bird 
in  the  old  oak-tree.  ‘  ‘  Spring  is  coming  surely.  ’  ’ 
"I  do  believe  you’ve  told  me  that  fifty  times 
to-day,”  remarked  the  Oak-tree,  rather  crossly. 
"I  can  hardly  keep  my  baby -buds  from  throw¬ 
ing  off  their  gnm  coats ;  for'they  have  heard 
so  many  times  that  spring  is  coming  they  are 
beginning  to  think  that  it  mnst  be  half  over. 
It  must  be  too  early  for  them  to  take  off  winter 
coats.  Look  at  the  snow  on  the  ground! 
Wasn’t  Jack  Frost  out  last  night?  Didn’t  you 
see  Johnnie  playing  with  his  sled  yesterday? 
Tell  me,  are  these  signs  of  spring?” 

"Oherer,  oherer, ”  Aang  the  little  brown  bird 
in  the  old  oak-tree. 

‘‘The  snn  is  so  bright  and  so  warm  to-day 
The  snow  on  the  ground- Is  melting  away. 

Pussy  willows  peep  from  their  tight  brown  hoods. 

The  tree-bnds  are  bursting  all  through  the  woods. 

I  am  so  happy  I  cannot  but  sing. 

Sweet,  sweet  is  the  sunshine. 

Sweet,  sweet  is  the  spring.  ” 

"Well,”  said  Mother  Oak,  after  pondering 
this,  "perhaps  I  migl^t*  let  my  babies  at  least 
throw  aside  their  warm  coats ;  but  I  will  not 
consent  to  taking  them  quite  off  till  I  see  the 
last  of  that  snowbank  down  under  the  fenoe.  ’  ’ 
Every  day  the  sun  Ihone  warmer.  Little  by 
little  the  snow  melted,  till  at  last  there  re¬ 
mained  only  a  tiny  patch  under  a  dark  comer 
of  the  fenoe. 

‘ '  Really,  I  see  no  ezense  tta  your  staying  so 
late  this  year,”  saidk.the  Oak-tree,  severely. 
"Tour  work  is  over.  06me  out  a  little  way, 
where  the  sunshine  can  turn  you  into  snow¬ 
water,  and  use  yon  to  some  purpose.  ’  ’ 
"Never,”  answere4>^he  little  Snowdrift, 
"will  I  consent  to  be  anything  but  what  I 
have  been  all  my  life.  I  hold  a  very  high  posi¬ 
tion  on  this  bank,  and.  Lwish  yon  to  know  that 
the  snowflakes  of  whlg^  am  composed  are  all 
six-pointed  stars.  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  maintain  the  dignified  position  I  have  al¬ 
ways  held.” 

"Everything  must  change,”  said  the  Oak- 
tree.  "It  is  leaves  one  time  and  bare  boughs 
the  next.  Snow  one  season,  then  flowers  again. 
Little  White  Friend,  yon  must  change,  too, 
else  yon  will  hinder  the  work  of  the  spring, 
and  be  unsightly,  out  of  place.  What  is  the 
joy  of  living  but  to  be  of  use?” 

The  little  Snowdrift  did  not  answer;  and 
Mother  Oak,  shaking  Jier  boughs  disapprov- 
nglji  op  attempt  to  convince  her. 

"Oherer,  oherer,”  sang  the  merry  brown 
bird,  lighting  on  the  fenoe. 

“  How  bright  is  the  sunshine. 

How  glsd  is  the  spring! 

My  life  is  so  happy 
I  cannot  bnt  sing.  ” 

"Is  the  spring  here ?”^  called  tiny  voices  from 
he  ground.  "Ah!  if  we  only  had  some  moist¬ 
ure  for  our  hard  brown  coats  I  think  we  could 
peep  ont  and  see !  ”  ms . 

"I  dreamed,”  whispered  one  soft  voice, 
"that  over  our  bed  was  still  a  white  snow 
blanket.  ” 

"It  cannot  be,”  sang  a  ohoras,  like  tiny 
silver  bells.  "We  feel  the  sun’s  warm  rays 
even  through  the  ground.  It  mnst  be  the 
spring  is  here.  Oh  Mother  Nature,  help  us  to 
arise !  ’ ’ 

The  lonely  Snowdrift  drew  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  sunbeama’,. warmth;  but  she  was 
nevertheless  softened,  and  began  to  wonder  if, 
after  all,  there  might  not  be  something  rather 
pleasant  in  these  new  ways. 

"Everything  else  seems  so  happy,”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  "Oh,  well!  I  have  outlived  my  useful¬ 
ness.  I  am  too  old  to  learn  new  ways.  ” 

"Are  the  raindrops  near?”  sighed  the  same 
little  voices.  "O  raindrops,  come  soften  our 
brown  coats,  we  pray !  Mother  Nature  is  call¬ 
ing  ns,  but  we  cannot  push  through  the 
ground.” 


"Here  is  some  work  you  oan  do,”  whis¬ 
pered  a  soft,  warm  Breeze,  stealing  into  the 
dark  corner,  "help  these  little  flowers,  and  so 
help  the  spring.  ” 

"I  believe  1  will,”  said  the  Snowdrift, 
creeping  a  little  farther  from  the  fenoe. 

"I  should  like  to  be  of  use  once  more.  Oh, 
I  wish  I  had  come  before !  How  warm !  How 
delightful!”  And  now  the  Snowdrift,  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  tiny  stream  of  water,  was  harry¬ 
ing  out  to  join  the  rivulet  at  the  foot  of  the 
bank. 

JlSome  days  later  the  Oak-tree  leaned  over  to 
see  if  the  last  trace  of  winter  had  disappeared. 

Where  the  snow  had  lain  so  long  was  now 
the  blue  of  violets,  while  from  the  rivulet  near 
came  the  murmur  of  a  song  in  whioh  Mother 
Oak  thought  she  could  discern  the  voice  of 
the  little  Snowdrift: 

“  The  dear  Lord  gave  me  my  work  to  do': 

In  ipring  to  awaken  the  violet  blue ; 

In  winter  a  blanket  of  snow  I  spread. 

And  closely  I  covered  the  violet  bed. 

Now  onward  I  go,  so  glad  and  free. 

Finding  new  work  still  awaiting  me.  ” 

—Chrittian  RegieUr. 


WHO  LIKES  THE  BAIN  t 

“  L”  said  the  duck,  **  I  call  it  fun, 

•  For  I  have  my  little  red  rubbers  on ; 

They  make  a  cunning  three- toed  track 
In  the  soft,  cool  mud.  Quack  I  Quack  1” 

“  L”  cried  the  dandelion,  **  L 
My  roots  are  thirsty,  my  buds  are  dry ;  ” 

And  she  lifted  her  little  yellow  bead 
Out  of  her  green  grassy  bed. 

“  I  hope  ’twill  pour.  1 1  hope  ’twill  pour  1  ”  _ 

Croaked  the  tree-toad  at  bis  gray  bark  door ; 

“  For  with  a  broad  leaf  for  a  roof 
I  am  perfectly  weather-proof.” 

Sang  the  brook :  “  I  laugh  at  every  droit. 

And  wish  they  never  need  to  stop 
Till  a  big  river  I  grow  to  be. 

And  could  find  my  way  to  the  sea.” 

—Our  Taung  FoOte. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

”  Frank  T.  Bullen,  whose  stories  of  the  sea 
have  won  him  fame,  never  had  proper  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  poor  boy,  and  his  youth  was 
spent  in  toiL  Asked  to  what  source  he  owed 
his  power  of  writing,  he  answered:  "The 
source  of  my  'style,  ’  as  you  are  pleased  to  term 
it,  is  the  Bible.  I  began  reading  that  earlier 
than  I  oan  remember ;  I  have  lived  forty-three 
years,  fifteen  of  whioh  I  spent  at  sea,  climbing 
up  from  cabin  boy  to  chief  mate,  and  I  have 
read  the  Bible  through  from  cover  to  cover 
twenty-five  times.  You  cannot  quote  me  the 
first  half  of  any  verse  but  what  I  wiU  be  able 
to  give  you  the  second  half.  Nothing  has  taken 
hold  of  my  heart  and  soul  like  the  Bible.  I 
used  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  and  sometimes, 
when  I  felt  I  had  no  words  of  my  owli,  I  would 
recite  a  whole  chapter  by  memory  from  Isaiah, 
or  Job,  or  one  of  the  Gospela  The  Bible  and 
John  Banyan  have  really  formed  my  style. 
But  then  there’s  the  inspiration  of  the  sea! 
What  colors  in  sky  and  water!  Dip  your  pen 
in  those,  and  you  can’t  fail  to  be  picturesque 
and  interesting.” — Chicago  Times-Herald. 

Teacher  (to  class):  "What  is  an  octopus?” 
Small  Boy  (who  has  just  begun  Latin,  eagerly) : 
"Please,  sir,  I  know,  sir:  it’s  an  eight-sided 
oat.  ’  ’ — Life.  _ _ 

A  certain  politician,  lately  condemning  the 
government  for  its  policy  concerning  the  in¬ 
come  tax,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "They’ll 
keep  cutting  the  wool  off  the  sheep  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs  until  they  pump  it  dry.” 

Russian  Official:  ‘‘You  can’t  stay  in  this 
country,  sir.”  Traveler:  "Then  I’ll  leave  it” 
Official:  " Have  you  a  permit  to  leave?”  Trav¬ 
eler:  "No,  sir.”  Official:  " Then  you  oannot 
leave.  I  give  you  twenty-four  hours  to  make 
up 'your  minds  as  to  what  yon  shall  do.” 
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L — Amwican  Grow, 
n. — Herring  Gull. 
IIL — Oardinsl  Bird. 
IV.— English  Starling, 
y. — American  Robin. 
VL— Purple  Qrackle. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

FIRST  PRIZ®  ARTICLED. 

Lrlat  of  Birds  seen  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 

BY  BASIL  DOUGLAS  HALL, 

Between  Jnnonrj  16th  and  March  l&th,  1900. 


I^ISX  OF  BIRDS: 

VII.  —Fox  Sparrow. 

VnL— Pine  Siskin. 

IX. — Song  Sparrow. 

X.— Swamp  Song  Sparrow. 
XL — English  Sparrow. 

XII.  — Chickadee. 


xm.  -White-throated  Sparrow. 
XrV.— American  Orossbill. 

XV. — American  Goldfinch. 
XVL — European  Goldfinch. 
XVn. — Brown  Creeper. 

XVnL— Downy  Woodpecker. 


XV.-AMERICAN  GOLDFINCH. 


XVI.-EUROPEAN  GOLDFINCH. 


XVII.-BROWN  CREEPER. 


Waving  along  through 
the  air  singing  their 
merry  little  song,  in 
flocks  or  pairs,  bat  very 
seldom  alone,  these  now 
bnmbly  dressed  little 
birds  fly  over,  far  above 
the  trees.  These  Gold¬ 
finches,  as  do  their  for¬ 
eign  brothers,  eat  the 
buds  off  the  elms,  and 
other  large  trees,  in  win¬ 
ter,  but  very  seldom.  If 
ever,  come  to  the  ground. 
They  sing  their  merry 
tone  even  when  flyig 
from  one  twig  to  an¬ 
other,  but  never  when 
they  are  resting. 


The  song  of  this  bird 
falling  like  gold  from  off 
ihe  treetops  gives  one  . 
warning  of  the  fair 
friend  that  is  so  close  at 
hand.  The  song  of  the 
Enropean  GtokTflnch  is 
the  most  beautlfnl  one 
that  ever  reaches  the  ear 
of  any  bird-lover  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park.  This  bird  was 
introduced  in  New  Jer-- 
sey  in  1878,  and  now  is 
mnltiplying  rapidly. 


Throat . 

Bre<st . 

Body . 

Lower  tail 
•  coverts.... 

Tall . 

BIU . 

Feet . 

Song . 


Brown,  a  black  line  run¬ 
ning  over  the  eye. 

Brown,  speckled  with 
black. 

Brown,  speckled  with 
black ;  two  white  dots 
on  the  tips. 

White. 

White. 

White. 

White. 

Brown. 

Black,  slightly  hooked. 

A  very  weak  little 
whistle. 

A  sharp  although  a  weak 
tslp^ _ 


Only  on  close  observa¬ 
tion  can  yon  discern  this 
dear  little  bM.  He 
seems  always  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tree,  aL 
thongb  be  does  not  go 
around  it.  He  starts  at 
the  base  and  goes  up  a 
little  way  and  then  ne- 
glnning  from  a  new  place 
!at  the  base,  he  goes  up  to 
about  the  same  place  as 
; before. 


XVm.— DOWNY  WOODPECKER. 


Throat . 

Breast . 

'  coverts.  , . 
Tall . 

Bill . 

Feet . 

Song . 

,  Alarm  note. 


Nape  of  neck  bright  scar¬ 
let  bordered  on  each 
side  by  black :  crown 
black ;  white  lines  on 
each  side  of  the  crown. 

Black,  tbrongh  which  a 
line  of  white  runs. 

Black,  barred  with  many 
white  lines. 

White. 

White. 

White. 

White.  » 

Black.barrra  with  white, 
used  for  a  prop. 

Black,  large  and  strong. 


A.  very  sharp  note  re¬ 
peats  several  times.  I 


This  bird  is  very  socl- 
ble  and  may  nsnally  be 
seen  in  company  with 
some  other  birds.  His 
clear  note,  which  can 
easily  be  distlngnished 
from  that  or  every  other 
bird,  resounds  through 
the  woods  as  does  bis 
hammering,  which  he 
does  with  a  very  strong 
stroke.  The  Downy 
Woodpeckers  choose 
dead  trees  to  dram  on, 
and  these  soon  are 
riddled  with  large  holee. 


THE  CROCUS’S  SONG. 

Helen  M.  Richardson. 

»  Pm  not  afraid  to  lift  my  head,” 

A  little  yellow  crocus  said, 

”  Tho*  winds  are  keen,  and  trees  are  bare. 

And  winter  snowflakes  fill  the  air. 

”  I  bear  the  pnssy-wiUows  call 
From  their  low  nook  beside  the  wall ; 

When  they  can  wander  out  to  play 
I  know  spring  is  not  far  away. 

”  The  snn  has  been  a-ooazing  me 
For  many  days,  to  come  and  see ; 

So  I  Just  ventured  forth  to-day ; 

I  like  it-and  I  think  PU  stoy.” 

—The  Churchman. 

PERMANENT  RESIDENTS  AND  TRATELLERS. 

Dear  Conductor  :  In  a  recent  lecture  on  Bird 
Migration,  the  birds  of  Northern  Ohio  were 
classified  as  follows:  'Permanent  residents,  20; 
permanent  residents  in  part,  6;  summer  resi¬ 
dents,  66;  winter  residents,  6;  winter  yisitors, 
7 ;  fall  and  spring  Tisitors,  47 ;  making  a  total 
of  160  species  of  birds  that  may  be  seen  in 
this  part  of  state.  The  permanent  residents,  as 
the  name  indicates,  are  those  that  remain  here 
throughout  the  year.  2  This  class  inolndes  the 
English  sparrow,  bine  Jay,  quail  (or  bob  white), 
raffed  gronse  (partridge),  orow,  chickadee, 
white-breasted  and  red-breasted  nnthatobes, 
tufted  titmouse,  cedar  wax  wing,  cardinal 
grosbeak,  homed  lark,  woodpecker,  hawks, 
owls.  Under  permanent  residents  in  part  are 
inolnded  oertain  birds  that  appear  as  permanent 
residents  in  oertain  localities  only,  bnt  are  not 
found  as  snob  generally. 

Mb&  G.  G.  Whipple. 

Bostwick.  O. 


FURLOUGH  ON  FOUR  LEGS. 

The  children  of  a  reading-class  were  reciting, 
and  as  they  read,  the  teacher  asked  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  varions  words.  Finally  the  word  "far- 
longh"  was  enoonntered. 

“What  does  ‘fnrlongh’  mean?"  asked  the 
teacher. 

There  was  no  immediate  reply,  and  the 
teacher  asked  the  qnestion  again.  A  little  girl 
held  up  her  hand. 

“Well,  Mary,  tell  me  what  ‘fnrlongh’ 
means.  ’  ’ 

“It  means  a  male,  ’’  said  Mary. 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  the  teacher;  “it  doesn’t 
mean  a  mule.’’ 

“Indeed  it  does,’’  said  <Mary.  “I  hare  a 
book  at  home  that  saysaa  ’’  ' 

“Well,’’ said  the  teacher,  now  thoroughly 
interested,  “yon  may  bring  the  book  to  school, 
and  we  will  see  abont  it.  ’’ 

The  next  day,  Mary  brought  the  book,  [and, 
in  some  triumph,  opened  to[a  page  where  there 
was  a  picture  of  a  soldier  standing  beside  a 
male.  Below  the  picture  were  the  words, 
“Going  home  on  his  fprlongh.  ’’ 

AN  EASTER  BONNET. 

Little  Miss  Violet,  blooming  and  sweet. 

Has  her  new  Blaster  bonnet  all  trimmed  and  complete ; 
The  brim  Is  rich  pdrple  with  hair-lines  of  black 
It  flares  at  the  front  and  fits  close  at  the  back, 

There's  a  bow-knot  of  yellow  and  strings  of  pale  green— 
A  prettier  bonnet  has  never  been  seen. 

Bnt  Miss  Violet's  carefnl,  and  keeps  it  well  hid 
In  her  underground  bandbox,  and  holds  fast  the  lid ; 

If  Easter  Is  early  and  March  winds  are  cold. 

Ton'll  not  have  a  glimpse  of  the  purple  and  gold, 

Bnt  when  E^Mter  comes  late,  yon  will  see  the  whole  place 
Grow  bright  with  Miss  Vlolet’o  beauty  and  grace. 


THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

OBAPTEB  XV. 

Rain,  blnstering  winds,  snowl  For  weeks 
this  was  the  weather  at  Clameoy  where  the 
Bon  Berger  was  wintering.  Bnt  if  the  nnpre- 
oedented  cold  and  storm  brought  its  disoom- 
forts,  the  mission^family  endured  them  in  good 
company,  for  their  boat  was  one  of  some  forty 
or  fifty  which  were  laid  np  for  the  winter  in 
the  rivers  and  canal  which  form  a  janotion  at 
Clameoy,  and  canal  boat  people  always  wel¬ 
come  the  opportnnity  for  social  interoonrse 
which  the  winter  brings  to  their  otherwise 
lonely  lives. 

So  in  spite  of  storm  and  sleet,  Bellah  and  her 
children  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  round 
of  Booiabilities.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pipotin  in 
fact  began  it,  by  inviting  the  inhabitants  of 
the  nearest  boats  to.  take  coffee  with  them. 
On  the  return  visits  they  found  themselves 
generally  in  well  finished,  well  furnished 
oabins,  some  of  them  even  beantifnlly  fitted 
np,  with  plenty  of  handy  onpboards  and  beds 
in  curtained  recesses.  The  men  were  clean 
and  respectable,  a  hard  working,  honest  class, 
some  of  them  owners  of  their  boats  and  others 
in  receipt  of  good  salaries,  altogether  a  differ¬ 
ent  sort  from  the  half -gipsy  tracker  folk. 

Thongh  intelligent,  these  canal  people  are  in 
general  entirely  without  religion,  being  from 
the  nature  of  their  calling  nnattaohed  to  any 
particular  ohnrch.  But  these  neighbors  of 
^e  mission  boat  gladly  received  the  tracts  and 
papers  which  the  Pipotins  had  to  distribute, 
if  only  for  the  ooonpation  they  famished  for 
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the  long  dejg  of  idleness.  Soon  they  began 
to  bay  Testaments  and  eyen  Bibles,  and  many 
were  the  interesting  disonssions  with  the  evan¬ 
gelist  and  his  wife  over  the  coffee  onps  on  the 
dark  winter  afternoons. 

There  were  other  boats  less  well  equipped  to 
withstand  the  discomforts  of  winter,  boati  in¬ 
tended  for  an  inferior  grade  of  traffic,  whose 
inhabitants  suffered  severely  from  the  in¬ 
clement  weather.  They  shared  equally  with 
the  others  in  the  social  life  of  the  Bon  Berger, 
and  more  eagerly  than  the  others  they  accepted 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  meetings, 
gladly  braving  sleet  and  snow,  bringing  their 
children  with  them,  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  warmth.  The  sufferings  of  the  children  on 
these  poorer  boats  wrung  Bellah’s  tender  heart, 
and  Nicolas  always  felt  a  peculiar  glow  of 
pleasure  when  he  could  look  down  upon  a  score 
of  the  little  creatures  sitting  on  the  platform  at 
his  feet,  on  evenings  when  the  room  was 
crowded. 

For  there  were  others  who  came  beside  the 
canal  boat  people.  Not  indeed  the  well  to  do 
people  of  the  city.  It  is  not  such  who  brave 
storms  and  darkness  to  hear  the  Gospel.  But 
there  had  once  been  a  station  of  the  McAll 
Mission  at  Olamecy,  and  though  that  was  years 
ago,  it  was  not  long  before  those  who  had  been 
wont  to  gather  in  the  little  stone  paved  room 
in  a  back  street  discovered  that  the  young 
preacher  on  the  boat  had  the  same  message  for 
them  as  the  old  pastor  in  the  hall,  and  they 
flocked  to  bear  again  the  blessed  "old,  old 
story."  The  familiarity  of  these  people  with 
the  hymns  went  far  to  make  the  meetings 
attractive  to  the  others. 

Most  lustily  of  all  sang  old  Maman  Nicole, 
an  old  woman  of  seventy-eight.  She  came 
every  evening  with  her  lantern  to  light  her 
along  the  dark  roads,  for  she  lived  in  a 
wretched  little  hut  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  One  evening  when  Mr.  Pipotin  spoke 
on  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  she  arose 
and  said  that  she  well  understood  the  need  of 
having  a  light  to  guide  her  steps  heavenward, 
and  that  henceforth  she  would  try  to  be  a 
light  for  her  neighbors  to  show  them  the  path 
to  the  Saviour.  Dear  old  Maman  Nicole  I 
Bellah  and  her  children  grew  to  be  very  fond 
of  the  simple-hearted  old  woman,  and  often 
when  the  weather  permitted,  they  went  to  her 
cottage,  to  carry  some  trifling  comfort  and  sing 
hymoB  with  her.  She  never  wearied  of  the 
delightful  exercise;  her  cracked  old  voice 
mingled  with  the  fresh  voices  of  the  little 
girls  in  a  way  that  to  the  young  mother  seemed 
inexpressibly  affecting.  Maman  Niccle  was 
living  on  the  pension  of  ten  cents  a  day, 
granted  under  certain  circumstances  by  the 
French  government  to  aged  persons,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  happiest  persons  imaginable. 
"The  Lord  has  done  me  much  good, "  she  used 
to  say  when  they  found  her  without  fuel,  or 
scant  of  food;  "shall  I  not  bear  my  small 
trials?"  Every  week  she  gave  two  cents  to  the 
poor,  for  she  said,  "I  must  share  with  those 
who  are  not  as  well  off  as  I. " 

The  children’s  meetings  were  made  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  by  the  superior  alertness  of 
the  oanal  boat  children,  accustomed  to  many 
vicissitudes.  Besides  these  children  were  numy 
from  the  city  and  among  them  some  rather 
better  dressed  than  the  others,  whose  parents 
did  not  attend  the  evening  meetings.  On  in¬ 
quiry,  Bellah  learned  that  these  were  mostly 
the  children  of  dUt^yiinSt,  those  scattered 
Protestants  who  living  where  there  is  no 
Protestant  Ohnroh,  and  having  been  for  gen¬ 
erations,  perhaps,  without  regular  religious 
privileges,  still  cling  to  their  ancestral  faith, 
though  often  ignorant  of  its  very  rudiments. 

This  discovery  inevitably  lent  some  slight 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  certain  children  were 
of  Protestant  parentage,  and  Bellah  wa*  there¬ 


fore  not  surprised  when  one  Sunday  two  bright 
little  boys  present^  themselves  with  the  in¬ 
formation,  "We  are  Protestants,  Madame." 
They  were  exceedingly  nice  children,  well  be¬ 
haved  and  attentive,  and  the  fact  ^at  they 
were  absolutely  ignbaant  of  the  flrst  elements 
of  religion  was  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
their  claim  to  be  Protestants,  though  it  is  not 
often  that  even  the  most  sequestered  Protes¬ 
tant  children  are  ignorant  of  the  very  name  of 
God,  as  were  Gaspard  and  Lucien  Bonnet. 
But  their  bright  little  minds  seemed  fairly  to 
leap  forward  to  meet  Bellah’s  teaching,  and 
one  day  little  six-year-old  Lucien  exclaimed 
with  a  rapt  expression,  "Oh,  if  I  could  see 
God,  I  would  embrace  him  I" 

However  inclement  the  weather,  these  boys 
were  never  absent  either  on  Sunday  or  Thurs¬ 
day,  although  they  lived  at  the  farthest  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  city.  One  day  when  the  new 
fallen  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  Bellah 
remonstrated  with  Gaspard  for  bringing  his 
little  brother,  whose  shoes  were  hardly  in  con¬ 
dition  for  such  traveling.  "Madame,"  replied 
Gaspard  earnestly,  "we  could  not  stay  away. 
We  think  of  just  two  days  in  the  week.  We 
say  there  are  so  many  days  until  Thursday  and 
then  only  two  until  Sunday." 

"You  ought  to  call  on  the  Bonnets,  Nico¬ 
las,"  said  Bellah  after  this  conversation,  "such 
good  children  must  have  good  parents,  but 
they  must  be  wofully  ignorant,  religiously." 

To  Bellah ’s  surprise  when  her  husband  asked 
Gaspard  to  direct  him  to  his  father’s  house  the 
boy  colored,  stammered  and  seemed  much  em¬ 
barrassed.  He  finally  consented  though  with 
very  manifest  reluctance,  and  led  the  way 
across  the  city,  to  an  open  place  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  where,  to  the  evangelist’s  surprise,  the 
only  sign  of  a  dwelling  was  a  hut  of  boards 
and  brushwood  forming  a  sort  of  extension  to 
an  old  omnibus.  What  TrSville  had  told  him 
of  the  anarchist  Bonnet  flashed  across  Nicolas’s 
mind,  with  the  recoUeotion  that  these  chil¬ 
dren  were  named  Bonnet ;  so  that  he  was  not 
all  unprepared  when,  on  being  ushered  through 
the  low  door,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  his  former  antagonist  and  of  a  patient-faced 
woman  evidently  the  mother  of  the  boys. 

If  Nicolas  was  surprised  at  the  meeting,  the 
anarchist  was  simply  astoundeL  "You  call 
this  Christian,  no  doubt,  ’  ’  he  sneered  when  at 
last  be  found  words.  "You  contaminate  my 
boys  unknown  to  me — ’  ’  he  hesitated  under  the 
calm  gaze  of  his  visitor,  flushed  shamefacedly 
aud  then  said: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Evangelist,  I  ought 
not  to  be  rude  to  you  in  my  own  house.  ’’ 

"Permit  me  to  explain,"  said  Nicolas. 
"Had  we  known  that  the  boys  were  your  chil¬ 
dren  we  should  surely  not  have  encouraged 
them  to  come  to  our  school.  They  told  us 
that  they  were  Protestant." 

Both  parents  turned  in  surprise  toward  the 
children. 

"Because,  papa,"  said  Gaspard,  "I  thought 
they  let  only  Protestants  come.  And  I  don’t 
know  what  a  Protestant  is,”  he  added. 

"That  is  true,  Gaspard,"  said  the  mother. 
"The  boy  never  heard  the  word  before.  ’’ 

"No  more  than  the  word  God,  ’’  said  Nicolas, 
gravely.  "I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  your 
children  now  know  at  least  enough  about  God 
to  love  him.  ’’ 

"No  doubt, ’’ replied  the  anarchist  with  a 
sarcastic  smile,  "you  have  promised  my  chil¬ 
dren  ’a  beautiful  home  in  heaven;’  you  see 
how  beautiful  is  their  earthly  home.  You 
have  promised  them  the  pardon  of  their  sins, 
though  you  know  that  they  have  none  worth 
mentioning.  And  you  call  this  'the  good 
news.  ’  Offer  ice  to  an  Esquimaux,  offer  furs 
to  a  man  burning  with  fever  and  call  it  the 
good  news  I  I  call  it  the  old  sing  song.  When 
I  see  the  laboring  man  get  his  rights,  the  poor 


sharing  the  comforts  of  the  rich,  then  I  shall 
value  your  Christianity,  welcome  your  good 
news,  believe  in  your  GK>dt  Till  then,"  he 
looked  expressively  around  his  poor  abode, 
"till  then,  Mr.  Evangelist,  I  prefer  to  say 
‘Good-bye.’  ’’ 

He  made  a  not  nnoourteons  gesture  of  fare¬ 
well,  and  retired  into  the  omnibus  which 
formed  a  second  room ;  and  Nicolas  taking  a 
kindly  leave  of  the  mother  and  children  went 
away. 

The  snow  had  turned  to  rain,  and  as  Nicolas 
drew  near  the  River  Benvron  in  which  the 
Bon  Berger  was  stationed,  he  MW  that  the 
water  had  risen  greatly  during  his  hour’s 
absence.  Experienced  sailor  that  Nicolas  was, 
and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  management 
of  the  boat,  he  had  never  spent  a  winter  so 
near  the  head-waters  of  a  large  river,  and  it 
was  with  consternation  that  he  saw  the  rapid 
rising  of  the  river.  He  made  the  evening 
service  as  short  as  possible,  but  already  the 
water  was  even  with  the  gangway  when  the 
meeting  broke  up. 

"You’d  better  let  me  stay  on  board  to¬ 
night,”  said  more  than  one  of  the  oanal  boat 
neighbors,  but  Nicolas  declined  and  after  test¬ 
ing  the  security  of  the  anchors  and  pins  he 
went  to  rest. 

Hardly  to  sleep,  for  the  rising  wind  and 
waves  shook  the  boat  violently,  and  with  the 
first  gleam  of  dawn  Nicolas  was  outside.  He 
found  a  rushing  stream  fifteen  yards  wide  be¬ 
tween  the  boat  and  the  shore,  the  strong  gang¬ 
way  lying  on  its  side  in  the  water,  the  mooring 
chains  submerged.  A  moment  later  one  of  the 
mooring  pins  gave  way,  the  pole  that  kept  the 
boat  off  the  bank  broke  in  two,  the  gangway 
fell  into  the  water,  the  boat  swung  around  to 
the  full  fury  of  the  blast,  in  imminent  peril  of 
being  swept  down  the  river  and  dashed  in 
pieces  against  a  pier  of  the  bridge. 

i  To  be  continued.) 

THE  McALL  MISSION. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

The  Mission  is  making  special  efforts  this 
year  to  reach  the  crowds  who  will  be  flocking 
to  Paris  for  the  great  Exhibition,  which  was 
opened  last  Sunday,  and  for  which  the  author¬ 
ities  have  printed  off  no  less  than  sixty-five 
millions  of  entrance  tickets. 

A  hall  has  been  taken  at  the  Porte  Rapp, 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Exhibition,  and 
daily  meetings  will  be  held  there,  and  distri¬ 
bution  work  will  be  carried  on.  The  address 
is— 

Salle  BvANofeLiQUE,  Porte  Rapp, 

59  Avenue  de  Labourdonnais. 

This  hall  has  been  secured  by  the  help  of 
English  Friends,  and  the  work  there  will  be 
under  the  care  of  a  special  Oommittee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Yasseur  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Pastor  Theodore  Monod, 
and  Messrs  Sautter  aud  Greig  of  the  McAll 
Mission. 

Meetings  of  various  kinds  will  also  be  carried 
on  in  the  hall 

23  Rub  Rotale  (near  the  Madeleine), 
which  is  on  the  main  thoroughfare  to  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  on  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Special  contributions  are  needed  for  this 
special  work,  and  we  ask  all  Americans  who 
visit  Paris  this  season  to  remember  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  to  give  a  helping  hand  at  this  time. 

The  occasion  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  peo¬ 
ple  from  every  part  of  France  is  unique,  and 
we  lay  this  upon  the  hearts  of  all  Christians 
who  desire  that  the  Word  of  God  be  scattered 
far  and  wide,  and  that  "the  Gospel  be  preached 
to  every  creature." 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Perkins,  1710  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

Please  specify  that  it  is  for  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Fund. 
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FOBEGLEAM8  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 
iCXmtintufl  frrmi  pauf  S  ) 

with  the  confidence  of  knowledge  I  saj,  ‘I 
belieTe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  ’  ”  , 

Variona  sectional  meetings  will  occupy 
Wednesday  afternoon,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  being  that  which  will  discuss  The  Wider 
Relations  of  Missons — to^discovery,  commerce, 


BISHOP  BABTZILL 

diplomacy,  science,  philosophy,  etc.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  led  by  an  English  layman, 
George  Anthony  King  M.A.,  a  lawyer  prac¬ 
ticing  in  London,  and  distinguished  for  his 
work  among  Missionary  Societies.  This  has 
been  especially  in  matters  relative  to  Home 
Organization  and  Literature,  and  to  the 
Organization  of  Native  Churches.  Mr.  King 
was  graduated  in  1881  from  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Oxford.  The  range  of  his  activities 
is  large.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Scriveners’  Company :  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committees  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  the  Bible  Society,  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  the  Children’s  Special  Service 
Mission,  and  the  Church  of  England  Men’s 
Society.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Helper’s 
Association  in  oonnectionlwith  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  Joint  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  0. 
M.  S.  Lay  Worker’s  Union  for  Lrndon,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  in 
England.  His  paper  will  be  on  the  Relation 
of  Missions  to  Discovery,  Geography,  Com- 
meroe.  Colonization  and  Diplomacy. 


Church  in  Africa.  Bishop  Hartzetl’s  work  in  spent  there,  during'  which  time  Mr.  Daly  and 
Africa  has  covered  a  large  territory  and  many  Dr.  Lindsay  visited  all  of  their  stations  as 
phases  cf  effort.  His  travels  along  the  east  well  as  those  of  many  othet  churches  and  soci- 
and  west  coasts  and  in  the  interior  sections  eties  On  his  return  home,  Mr.  Daly  was 
since  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  December,  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geo- 
1896,  foot  up  to  over  60,000  miles.’  He  has  had  graphical  Society  and  shortly  after  Convenor 
thrpe  sharp  attacks  of  African  fever,  but  is 
now  as  hale  and  hearty  in  appearance,  and  in 
fact,  he  thinks,  as  when  he  first  sailed  for  the 
dark  continent. 

The  Bishop  says  that  in  all  the  mission  cen¬ 
tres  under  his  care  there  has  been  substantial 
progress  and  at  some  the  results  for  good  have 
been  phenomenal.  The  Bishop  believes  in 
Liberia  and  has  been  of  great  service  to  the 
Government  in  several  international  affairs. 

Another  speaker  of  Wednesday  evening,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ridley  of  British  Columbia, 
has  had  a  long  and  varied  service  on  mission 
and  on  home  fields.  In  1866  he  was  sent  to 
Afghanistan  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

He  returned  in  1870  and  was  appointed  chaplain 
at  Dresden,  Saxony,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  After  several  years  of  parish  work 
in  England,  in  1879  he  was  appointed  First 
Bishop  of  Cal-idonia  in  British  Columbia.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  linguistic  works  of 
considerable  importance  on  local  dialects. 

mi.  j  •  nr  .  ...  U.  Z.  gHBFrnH.D  D.D. 

Thursday  is  Woman’s  Day  and  the  meetings 

promise  to  be  of  rare  interest.  The  general  for  Foreign  M  issions  in  the  Free  Church  Synod, 
subject  will  be  The  Place  of  Women’s  Foreign  Mr.  Dal> ’s  work  for  Foreign  Missions  has 
Missionary  Work  among  the  Evangelistic  been  chiefiy  identified  with  Home  Organiza- 
Foroes  of  the  Churph,  and  among  the  speakers  tion,  hence  the  subject  of  the  paper  he  is  to 
will  be  Miss  Irene  Barney  London,  Secretary  readj  before  the  Conference,  How  Best  to 
t  Awaken  and  Maintain  in  all 

our  Churches  an  Interest  in 
Foreign  Missions. 

A  paper  on  the  Industrial 
Training  of  Natives  will  be 
read  by  the  Rev.  James  Stew¬ 
art  M.  D. ,  D.  D.  of  Lovedale, 
South  Africa. 

Saturday  morning  will  be 
given  to  Students  andTOther 
Young  People,  with  addresses 
by  Prof.  J.  Ross  Stevenson  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States, 
and  H.  C.  Duncan  of  the 
Student  Movement  in  Great 
Britain,  with  an  address  by 
President  Charles  Cuthbert 

HB.  AND  MRS.  DUNCAN  MC  LARZN,  EDIMBURGH  Hsll  OO  HOW  tO  Fire  thO 

Hr.  McLa  en  is  ChilrmaDot  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  It.  P.  Church  Xi-s.  YoUDH  Men  of  the  Future 
McLaren  Is  Editor  of  Ztnana  AfisHon  Quarterlv  ...  .  ..  .  ... 

Ministry  with  the  Missionary 

of  the  Zenana  Society,  Mrs.  W.  M  Baird  of  Passion. An  alternate  meeting  on  Non- 
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HB.  AND  MRS.  DUNCAN  MC  LARZN,  EDINBURGH 
Mr.  McLa  en  is  Chslrman  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  U.  P.  Church 
McLaren  Is  Editor  of  Ztnana  Mis$ion  Quarterly 

of  the  Zenana  Society,  Mrs.  W.  M  Baird  of  Passion.’! 


Korea,  Miss  Isabella  Thobnrn  of  India,  Dr.  Christian  RsliKions  will  be  addressed  by  Presi- 


On  Wednesday  evening  New  Problems  in  the 
Relation  of  Missions^to  Gkivernments  will  be 
opened  by  President  Angell  of  Ann  Arbor. 
One  of  the  speakers  will  be  Joseph  C.'  Hartzell 
D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 


Elizabeth  Reifensnyder,  China,  and  Mrs.  Dun¬ 
can  McLaren. 

Alternate  meetings  are  offered  on  Thursday, 
and  perhaps  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  in 
working  out  the  diflQcnlt  and  complicated  task 
of  a  program  for  such  a  Conference  is  that  the 
vitally  important  subject  of  Comity  is  given 
to  a  day  which  forbids  the  prerence  of  the 
women,  who  are  not  only  doing  a  great  work 
in  missions,  but  are  intelligently  studying  the 
problems  _  of  missions.  Among  a  long  list  of 
brilliant  speakers  we  find  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellin- 
wood  of  our  Foreign  Board,  Dr.  D.  Stuart 
Dodge,  President  of  our  Home  Board,  as  well 
as  a  Trustee  of  Syrian  Protestant  College, 
Beirut,  and  the  President  pf  North  China  Col¬ 
lege  in  Ting  Chow,  Rev.  S.  Z.  Sheffield,  D.D. 

The  vitally  important  subject  of  Self-Support 
by  Mission  Churches  will  occupy  the  whole  of 
Friday,  with  a  large  list  of  important  speakers. 
Among  them  are  the  Rev.  J.  Fairley  Daly  of 
Glasgow,  who  hai  been  a  member  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Mission  Committee  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  since  1883.  In  1888  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  together  with  Professor  Lindsay  D.  D. 
of  Glasgow,  by  the  General  Assembly  to  visit 


dent  John  H.  Barrows,  Prof.  George  William 
Knox  and  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson  M.A. 


RRT.  GEORGE  OWEN,  LONDON 


Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  South  Australia 


the  missions  of  the  Free  Church  in  India,  while  his  father,  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Wilson,  was 
Five  months,  from  November  to  March,  were  there  working  among  the  early  colonists.  H^ 
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retamed  to  Eagland  while  etill  a  child.  After  Perth. 


la  1889  he  was  seat  to  yisit  the  missioo  foaodiog  of  the  Cathedral  at  Albaaj,  which  so 
taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Oxford  he  was  stations  of  the  Charoh  in  Jamaica,  and  apon  far  as  it  is  bailt  is  dae  to  his  energy, 
ordained  and  began  his  labors  in  a  parish  in  his  retora  wrote  The  Story  of  oar  Jamaica  One  of  the  most  thrilling  sectional  meetings 
Manchester.  Here  the  call  came  to  him  to  go  Mission.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  editor  of  of  the  Conference  will  be  on  Monday  after- 
to  the  mission  field.  He  was  sent  oat  with  the  Missionary  Record,  a  large  monthly  peri-  noon,  when  work  among  famine  victims, 
others  in  1876  to  Uganda  by  the  Oharch  Mis-  odical.  Mr.  Robson  has  many  personal  links  lepers  and  other  special  classes  will  be  de- 
sionary  Society'in  response  to  the  reqaest  of  with  the  foreign  field ;  a  son  is  a  medical  mis-  scribed.  Then  will  be  heard  that  wonderfnl 
Mtesa  throagh^Mr.  Stanley.  Here  he  worked  sionary  in  Rajpatana,  India,  and  a  danghter,  woman,  Mary  Reed. 

also  a  medical  gradaate,  sails  this  year  for  the  Space  forbids  more  than  the  barest  mention 

Hsame  field.  of  the  Women’s  sectional  meetings,  bat  they 

The  evening  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  will  be  fall  of  interest  Among  the  speakers 
^  (Taesday  morning,  April  24)  will  be  Dr.  Grace 

'  ^>°tball,  formerly  of  Van,  Tarkey,  now  of 

I  \  Yassar  College;  Dr.  M.  M.  Patrick, Principal  of 

^  the  Girls’  School,  Sontarl,  Or.  Mary  B. 

Bryan  of  India  and  a  long  list  of  American 
women  widely  known  for  their  missionary 
i  zeal.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  and  sorrow 

,  that  that  remarkable  woman,  Mrs.  Isabella 

,  >  Bird  Bishop,  who  has  been  eagerly  expected, 

is  ill  in  her  home  in  Edinbargh. 

*  '  <  Mrs.  J.  Fairly  Daly,  who  accompanies  her 

«  hasbaad  to  the  Conference  as  a  delegate,  has 

also  been  very  active  in  mission  endeavor. 
''‘H  'Yi  She  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  the  Wom- 


S.  SARL  TATLOR 


for  foar  years,  retarning  home  in  1880.  Three  jj^nday  will  be  Medical  Missionary  day, 
years  later,  not  being  allowed  to  go  again  to  addresses  by  many  notable  physicians 

Africa  on  medical  groands,  he  was  sent  to  Pal-  ^ome  and  abroad  '•  At  that  time  we  may 
estine.  There  he  has  labored  ever  since  at  perhaps  hear  from  the  Hon.  Gertmde  Kinnaird, 
first  in  edacational  work,  bat  for  the  last  Honorary  Secretary  of  Great  Britain’s  Zenana, 
fonrteen  years  more  especially  along  evan-  BibleTand  Medical  Missions. 

gelistic  lines  among  Mohammed^s  Among  other  speaker- at  the  sectional  meet-  „.or«  s«th 

In  the  sectional  meetings  S.  Earl  Taylor  of  ^  .  orohor  smith  dj). 

the  Stadent  Movement  will  speak.  Mr.  Taylor  ■  oo’s  fPoreign  Missionary  Society  in'1885]  and 

was  gradaated  from  Drew  Theological  Sem-  has  been  a  member  ever  since,  being  on*]  the 

inary  only  last  Jane,  bat  for  the  last  two  years  Business  Sab-Committee  since  1889.  For  five 

he  has  been  especially  interested  in  the  For-  /  years  she  has  been  President  of  the  Glasgow 

ward  Movement  among  yoang  people,  and  he  I  Presbyterian  Auxiliary  of  the  W.F.M.S.  In 

has  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  organiza-  1888-9  she  visited  India  with  her  hnsband'and 

tion  of  campaign  work  among  them.  Since  Dr.  Lindsay.  Americans  especially  will  {I  be 

his  graduation  be  has  been  Traveling  Secretary  interested  to  know  that  she  was  one  of  Mr. 

of  the  Stadent  Volunteer  Movement,  has  also  Sankey’s  original  choir  when  he  and  ,Mr. 

served  as  Secretary  of  the  Theological  Section  Moody  came  to  Glasgow,  in  1874. 

of  the  Stadent  Department  of  the  International  Among  those  who  will  take  part  in  the  dis- 

•  __  MARV  'ft.  BBYAtf 

Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  oassions  a  most  interesting  figure  will  <be  the 

Association.  He  has  jast  been  elected  Field  inga  of  Monday  afternoon  will  be  Mrs.  J.  T  .Secretary ;  .of ,  the  Free  Charoh,  Dr.  George 
Beoretary  of  the  Mission  Board  of  the  Methodist  Gracey,  Secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Smith,  the  only  surviving  oollsagae  ofj^r. 
Episcopal  Church  North,  and  is  to  take  up  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Charoh,  Daff.  Dr.  Smith  was  ordained  as  a  mission- 
active  duties  of  his  ofSoe  next  fall  Dr.  A.  A.  Halsey  of  our  own  Foreign  ury  of  the  Charoh  of  Scotland  to  Calcutta  in 

In  another  sectional  meeting  that  afternoon  Board,  both  of  whom  will  speak  on  the  snbjeot  i839.  in  regard  to  the  missionary  outlook.  Dr. 
Dr.  Parves  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Charoh  and  ot  Missionary  Literatnre.  Smith  says,  “If  ever  envy  be  pardonable,  it  is 

The  last  day  of  this  wonderful  Conference  sarely  when  an  aged  missionary  is  brought  &oe 
-  T ,  will  be  Tuesday,  May  1,  when  the  subject  will  to  face  with  those  who  are  entering  on  their 

*  be  Home  Work  for  Foreign  Missions.  Dr.  A.  work  ,with  the  beginning  of  tbe  twentieth 

- -  century.’’ 


THE  SUND.AY  SCHOOL 


THB]INTEBNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUITDAT,  APBII.  Z9,  1900. 


U  JESUS  *AND';jOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

(  I  -  1 1  Introductory  Study. 

\ ,  'F  ‘W  ■jl  JESUS  AND  THE  SABBATH  QUESTION. 

Y  jj  The  present  series  of  lessons  takes  no  account 

public  feeling  with  regard  to 
our  Lord  during  his  period  of  ministry.  Yet 
\/*  “  impossible  thoroughly  to  understand  the 

^  ~  various  events  and  teachings  given  us  for  study 

—  unless  from  week  to  week  we  keep  abreast  with 

^  MISS  MART  RRRD  ths  ststo  of  ths  populaT  mind  with  regard  to 

'■  *1  T.  F.  Behrends,  Dr.  David  H.  Greer,  the  Rev.  him.  The  most  marked  change  of  feeling  was 

George  Wilson  of  tbe  Church  of  Scotland,  Dr.  doubtless  due  to  the  attitude  of  Jesus  with  re- 
ISIOHABT  BROORD  Donald  Sage  Mackay,  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  gard  to  prevalent  notions  of  what  was  in- 
id,  will  set  forth  Mr.  Gapen,  Mr.  W.  T.  A.  Barber,  and  Bishop  volved  iu  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath.  And  as 
sions.  The  Rev.  Doane  of  Albany,  Vice-President  of  the  Epis-  this  change  was  most  marked  at  the  time  of 
ordained  by  the  copal  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  will  speak,  that  second  preaching  tour,  which  we  briefly 
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this  opportunity  to  try  to  learn  from  the  Gos¬ 
pel  story  precisely  what  was  the  mind  of  Jesus 
as  to  the  Sabbath. 

We  remember  that  in  the  beginning  of  onr 
Lord’s  GhJilean  ministry  he  healed  a  demon¬ 
ised  man  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Mark  i.  21-38), 
and  far  from  giring  offence  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people  and  their  leaders,  this  act 
enormously  increased  the  popularity  of  Jesus. 
People  at  once  began  bringing  their  sick  to 
him,  waiting  indeed  for  sunset  and  the  close  of 
the  Sabbath,  but  apparently  not  because  they 
objected  to  the  cure  being  wrought  on  that  day 
(for  no  one  found  fault  with  the  hewing  of 
Peter’s  wife’s  mother,  which  occurred  directly 
after  the  synagogue  serrice),  but  because  of 
the  labor  involved  in  bringing  the  sick  to  him. 

But  later  there  came  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
on  this  subject.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  ^e  first  place,  Jesus  disappointed  those  who 
believed  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  by  not  taking 
the  steps  toward  political  freedom  which  they 
exjiect^  of  their  Messiah.  In  the  next  place, 
their  faith  was  staggered  by  the  immensity  of 
Jesus’  claim,  that  he,  as  the  Representative 
of  God,  had  power  to  forgive  sin.  The  popu¬ 
lace  indeed  did  not  turn  away  from  him.  It 
was  the  leaders  who  were  most  deeply  affected 
-  by  both  these  causes.  In  Jerusalem,  where 
Jesus  performed  few  miracles,  and  where 
popular  enthusiasm  was  iess  warm,  the  first  Sab¬ 
bath  miracle  (John  v.  16, 18)  aroused  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sanhedrin.  But  the  point  at  issue  at 
that  time  was  not  so  much  the  Sabbath  law  as 
the  relation  of  Jesus  to  God,  on  which  his 
right  to  free  action  really  depended.  The 
Sanhedrin  could  not  answer  the  claim  he 
made ;  but  they  were  none  the  less  embittered 
against  him. 

No  doubt  the  views  of  the  Jerusalem  Sanhe¬ 
drin  were  communicated  to  the  authorities  in 
Galilee.  Soon  the  question  of  the  authority 
of  Jesus  came  up  in  Gkililee,  from  the  same 
TOint  of  departure — a  supposed  breach  of  the 
Sabbath  law  (Matt.  xii.  1-6).  Jesus  was  pass 
ing  with  his  disciples  through  a  wheat  field  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  The  disciples,  being  hungry, 
broke  off  some  ears  of  wheat,  permitted  by 
Jewish  law  to  those  passing  through  a  field, 
and  rubbing  off  the  chaff,  ate  the  kernels. 
The  aot  was  observed  by  some  Pharisees,  who 
at  once  took  Jesus  to  task  for  permitting  a 
breach  of  divine  law. 

Hitherto  Jesus  had  given  them  no  l«gal 
ground  for  complaint,  for  none  of  his  acts  or 
teachings,  however  bewildering  or  disturbing, 
had  come  under  the  law.  This  did.  The  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Jesus  were  guilty  of  death  if  indeed 
these  Pharisees  were  justified  in  construing  the 
acts  of  gathering  and  rubbing  as  potential 
reaping  and  threshing  (Ex.  xxxi.  15).  The 
Sabbath  was  an  institution  indescribably 
precious  to  the  Jew.  It  would  not  have  been 
strange  if  the  rulers  bad  been  honestly  afraid 
of  the  infinence  of  what  they  might  deem 
laxity.  But  that  their  remonstrance  was  not 
due  to  honest,  though  mistaken  zeal,  is  apparent 
'because,  contrary  to  bis  method  in  Jerusalem 
(John  ▼.  18  ff)  where  he  simply  took  the  high 
ground  that  his  actions  were  justified  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  special  relations  to  God,  he  here 
carefully  expounded  the  Sabbath  law,  justify¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  his  disciples  by  showing 
that,  properly  understood,  it  had  not  been 
broken  by  them,  his  effort  here  being  not  to 
justify  himself,  but  to  explain  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Sabbath  (Matt.  xii.  8  8). 

The  first  object  of  these  teachings  of  Jesus 
was  to  set  right  a  very  mistaken  notion  of 
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these  Pharisees,  a  notion  shared  at  the  present  it  not  been  a  sacred  and  inviolable  institution, 

I  day  and  all  through  the  history  of  man  by  a  he  would  not  have  claimed  to  bo  its  Lord.  He 
large  number  of  religious  people,  that  acts  of  maintains  its  authority,  maintains  its  pre¬ 
worship  religious  services,  are  somehow  for  eminence  and  importance  in  human  life,  and 
the  benefit  of  God.  Not  many  of  them  have  just  because  it  is  so  precious  and  important  he 
put  it  to  themselves  in  words  so  bald  as  these,  will  interpret  it  and  show  what  the  spirit  of  it 
most  of  them  would  repudiate  the  imputation  actually  is. 

when  so  put  into  words.  But  they  do  not  see  He  did  not  convince  his  hearers,  the  Phwi- 
that  in  fact  God  has  mercifully  ordained  all  sees,  he  only  silenced  them— an  offence  they 
these  things.  Sabbaths,  ordinances,  worship,  found  it  very  hard  to  forgive. 
for  the  good  of  man,  and  not  at  all  for  his  own  And.  so  when,  later,  he  showed  himself  Lord 
good  There  is  no  inherent  superiority  of  the  of  the  Sabbath  (Luke  vi.  6  11)  by  healing  the 
Sabbath  over  other  days,  it  profits  God  nothing  man  with  a  withered  hand  without  breaking 
that  man  should  cease  from  work.  But  the  its  law,  without  the  slightest  transgression  of 
value  to  man  of  a  day  of  cessation  from  toil,  the  most  minute  ceremonial  preoopt,by  a  simple 
when  he  may  drop  the  muck  rake  and  look  up,  appeal  to  the  faith  of  the  man,  by  a  command  to 
when  in  repose  of  body  hie  soul  may  find  her  do  that  which  but  for  .  faith  was  impossible, 
wings— the  benefit  to  him  is  so  great  that  only  the  Pharisees  were  again  silenced,  but  not 
the  stem  necessity  of  an  obvious  duty,  a  strong  made  more  sympathetic  for  that.  Rather  th^ 
appeal  of  mercy,  can  justify  him  in  treating  accept  such  a  Messiah  as  this  they  would  make 
it  like  other  days.  All  ordinances  are  aids  to  friends  with  their  bitter  foes,  the  party  of 
man’s  higher  life;  the  Sabbath,  like  the  rest  of  Herod’s  sons,  and  consult  with  them  how  Jesua 
them,  was  made  for  man  (Mark  il.  27).  And  could  be  destroyed,  his  infinence  paralyzed. 

it  was  precisely  because  the  Sabbath  was  made  - 

for  man  (“  therefore,  ”  vs.  28  A.  V. ),  that  he  who  THE  LESSON, 

was  Son  of  man,  the  ideal  man,  was  its  Lord.  Luke  vii.  18-28. 

This  teaching,  while  it  identifies  onr  Lord  Gulden  Text.  —He  hath  done  all  things  well, 
with  humanity  in  all  human  interests,  does  — Mark  vii.  87. 

not  make  him  precisely  like  other  men ;  on  The  event  which  we  study  to-day  nndoubt- 
the  contrary,  it  sets  him  over  other  men.  He  edly  occurred  before  the  two  miracles  of  onr 
is  Lord  of  that  whose  purpose  is  for  men.  The  last  two  lessons.  It  took  place,  at  some  time 
purpose  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  well  being  of  during  the  second  Galilean  journey,  which  we 
men,  but  not  the  well  being  of  Jesus.  As  Son  reviewed  in  the  introduction  to  onr  Easter 
of  man  he  stands  aloof  from  it,  superior  to  its  lesson,  whereas  the  two  subsequent  lessons 
law,  whatever  that  may  be.  Lord  of  it  only  by  concern  events  that  occurred  after  onr  Lord’s 
that  perfect  conformity  to  law  which  makes  return  “home”  to  Capernaum, 
him  an  unerring  Judge  of  its  meaning  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  very  first 
authority.  day  of  that  second  Galilean  journey  Jesus  had 

Yet  neither  did  he  abrogate  the  Sabbath  or  raised  from  the  dead  the  son  of  a  widow,  at 
think  lightly  of  its  claims.  It  would  be  no  Nain. 

honor  to  be  Lord  over  a  thing  of  naught.  Had  '  Verse  18.  Naturally  the  fame  of  this  mira- 
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ole  spread  far  and  wide.  It  reached  the  Baptist 
in  his  prison  in  the  lonely  fortress  of 
MaohsBms,  in  the  rooky  fastnesses  beyond  the 
Dead  Sea.  Here  for  more  than  a  year  that 
free  son  of  the  wilderness  had  been  langrisb- 
ing.  No  wonder  if  his  self  control,  his  hope, 
his  faith  even,  began  to  weaken ;  no  wonder  if 
the  clear  eye  of  his  sonl  had  become  dimmed, 
if  not  with  an  awfnl  donbt,  at  least  with  an 
urgent  impatience. 

Verses  19,  20.  But  ''even  so,  to  none  but 
Jesns  would  he  appeal.  Though  he  was  in  prison 
those  of  his  disciples  who  still  remained  faith¬ 
ful  could  visit  him ;  two  of  them  he  sent  to 
Jesus  with  the  question.  Art  thou  the  Coming 
One,  or  do  we  wait  for  another  1  twpf**'-**-  * — 

Verse  21.  The  Jews  did  not  often  call  the 
Messiah  the  Doming  One,  but  they  did  so  des¬ 
ignate  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  evidently  meant.  Art  thou  he  who  shall 
inaugurate  the  coming  kingdom?  “rj-  • 

Verses  22,  23.  So  in  answer  Jesns  did  some 
of  the  acts  that,  according  to  prophecy  (lea. 
Izi.  1,  xzxv.  5),  characterized  that  kingdom, 
sending  a  report  of  tuese  acts  to  John  by  way 
of  answer,  adding  a  new  beatitude.  Blessed  is 
he  whosoever  shall  not  be  scandalized  (find  occa¬ 
sion  of  stumbling)  in  me.  To  John  the  words 
must  have  come  as  a  benediction  indeed. 

Verses  24-26.  And  how  tender  Jesns  was 
of  his  forerunner’s  reputation,  of  him  who  had 
rejoiced  to  see  his  Lord  increase  while  he  de¬ 
creased  I  He  at  once  begins  to  remind  those 
about  him  of  the  days  of  their  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  John.  The  days  were  not  very  long 
past  when  they  had  gone  in  crowds  into  the 
wilderness  to  see  and  hear  this  man  who  was 
indeed  more  than  a  prophet. 

Verse  27.  They  had  believed  or  at  least 
hoped  that  John  was  that  long  expected  Fore¬ 
runner  who  should  usher  in  the  Coming  King¬ 
dom.  And  in  this  they  were  not  mistaken. 
John  was  indeed  he  of  whom  Malachi  had 
written  (iii.  1),  and  the  mistake  of  Israel  had 
been,  not  in  expecting  too  much  of  John  and 
of  his  work,  but  in  not  receiving  as  Israel’s 
Messiah  him  whom  he  had  announced  as  the 
Lamb  of  God,  Jesns  himself. 

Verse  28.  Mysterious  indeed,  yet  in  their 
very  essence  true,  are  these  words  of  highest 
enconinm.  Among  them  that  are  born  of  woman 
there  is  none  greater  than  John ;  for  with  him 
began  the  fulfillment  of  long  ages  of  prophecy, 
the  preparation  of  the  way  of  salvation. 
Here,  again,  Jesns  emphatically  declares  his 
own  Messiahship,  not  only  by  his  message  to 
John,  but  by  clearly  telling  his  hearers  that 
(to  them  who  would  receive  it)  John  was  actu¬ 
ally  the  Elijah  prophesied  of  by  Malachi  (iv. 
6).  How  incalculable  are  the  privileges  of  the 
kingdom  is  shown  from  the  words  that  follow  : 
He  that  is  but  little  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood  is 
greater  than  he. 

The  people  and  the  publicans  who  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  baptism  of  John  were  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  teaching,  but  the  Pharisees  and  the 
lawyers,  in  whom  no  such  preparatory  work 
had  been  wrought,  would  not  receive  it,  but 
rejected  jor  themselves  the  counsel  of  God. 
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Giving  God’s  Due. 

April  23.  We  are  stewards.  1  Cor.  4 : 1-6. 

24.  Gratitude  to  be  manifest,  Prov.  3:9-10. 

23.  Remembering  the  needy.  Job.  29 : 11-16. 

26.  What  is  my  own?  Ps  a :  1 ;  Cor.  6 ;  l9,  20. 

27.  A  plan  in  giving.  Mai.  8 : 8-12 ;  1  Cor.  16 : 1, 2. 

28.  How  little  shall  I  keep?  Prov.  16 :8 ;  1  Tlm.8 :  8. 

29.  Topic— What  is  GM's  due?  Luke  20 : 19  26. 

There  are  three  legitimate  claimants  for 
portions  of  our  substance  or  possessions.  They 
are  God,  Country  and  Self.  About  99  per 
cent,  of  the  world’s  population  reverses  the 
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A  Romance  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
William  Sage.  With  illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  $1.60 

This  story  has  much  of  the  Interest  of  Dickens’s  French 
Revolntion  story,  “  A  Tale  Of  Two  Cities.”  The  spirit  and 
atmosphere  of  that  tremendous  time  prevade  it.  Tournay 
is  a  fascinating  character-patriotic,  well-nigh  omnipresent, 
fertile  in  resource,  chivalrous,  especially  to  the  aristocratic 
lady  he  loves. 
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A  Ten  Years*  War 

An  Account  of  the  Battle  with  the  Slum  in 
New  York.  By  Jacob  A.  Rlis.  With  12 
illustrations  from  Photographs.  12mo,  $1.50. 
a  book  of  careful  and  trustworthy  observation  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  field  of  philanthropy  which  relates  to  the  life  of 
the  very  poor  in  ciues. 
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Tales  of  the  Far  North.  By  Jack  London. 
Crown  8  VO,  $1.50. 

Mr.  London,  a  bom  story-teller,  here  makes  the  first 
contribution  from  Alaska  to  the  literature  of  fiction.  The 
stories  are  based  on  his  experience  and  observations  in  that 
region,  and  contain  vivid  pictures  of  life  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Yukon,  with  its  privations,  hardships,  heroisms  and 
romance. 

Poor  People 

A  Novel.  By  I.  K.  Friedman.  Crown  8vo, 
$1.50. 

A  striking  story,  dealing  with  tenement  life,  its  experi¬ 
ences,  its  labor,  its  hardships,  its  follies,  as  well  as  its  hero¬ 
isms  and  fidelities,  its  outlook  on  life  and  its  romance.  Mr. 
Friedman  s  story  shows  the  conscientious  care  with  which 
he  has  observed  life  iu  this  social  level,  also  his  kindly  sym¬ 
pathy. 
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By  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  author  of  “Under  the 
Man-Fig”  and  “The  Wire  Cutters.”  16mo, 
$1.25. 

A  romantic  story  of  New  Orleans,  including  a  yellow- 
fever  episode ;  a  Panl-and-Virginia  love  affair  which  pros¬ 
pers  as  it  should  ;  attractive  descriptions  of  scenes  in  the 
city;  and  accounts  of  sundry  tragic  experiences,  which, 
however,  do  not  Interfere  with  the  right  movement  and  out¬ 
come  of  the  story. 
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order.  Then  it  stands.  Self,  Country  and  God. 
Self  claims  and  receives  the  lion’s  share.  The 
explanations  are  numerous,  but  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  know  well  and  deeply  feel  our  own 
wants  and  wishes.  They  are  positively  clamor¬ 
ous.  They  grow  in  size  and  multiply  in  num¬ 
ber  with  every  year.  We  yearn  for  better 
houses  in  which  to  dwell.  Our  present  garb 
no  longer  befits  our  improved  tastes  and  sta¬ 
tion.  “We  have  nothing  to  wear’’  is  at  least 
threadbare,  whether  onr  garments  are  or  not. 
Onr  children  must  be  educated,  then  they  must 
be  brought  out  into  society,  if  they  are  to  get 
on  in  the  world.  The  threatened  “rainy  day’’ 
and  the  surely  on  coming  old  age  demand  that 
something  be  laid  by.  How  unreasonable  in 
either  God  or  Government  to  add  to  these 
numerous  and  heavy  burdens  under  which, 
Atlas  like,  we  already  stagger. 

To  onr  country,  backed  up  by  courts  of  law 
to  enforce  its  claims,  we  grndingly  pay  just 
what  we  mnst  in  the  way  of  taxes,  direct  and 
indirect.  Ton  will  never  realize  how  univer¬ 
sal,  abject  and  pinching  poverty  is  until  yon 
go  where  men  “swear  off  their  taxes.’’  How 
the  officials,  unmoved  hear  such  tales  of  want 
and  woe,  has  always  been  beyond  my  compre¬ 
hension.  When  the  well  to  do  seem  to  be  so 
near  to  the  “poorhouse, ’’  what  is  to  become 
of  their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  Because 
with  glowing  eyes  and  ringing  voice,  a  man 
sings,  “My  country,  ’tis  of  thee.  Sweet  land 
of  liberty.  Of  thee  I  sing,’’  it  will  not  do  to 
oonolude  that  he  will  not  evade  his  taxes,  and 
be  profoundly  ready  to  have  his  neighbor  march 
to  the  front.  Hypocrisy  mars  citizenship  as 
well  as  Christianity.  Government  is  imper¬ 
sonal,  and  most  of  the  time  seems  very  far 
away.  Between  citizens  who  shirk  duty,  and 
politicians  who  betray  their  trust,  it  has  a  sore 
time. 

With  Self  so  absorbing,  God  fares  even  worse 
than  government.  God  must  ever  rely  upon 
conscience,  where  governments  always  rely 
upon  courts.  With  millions,  love  of  country 
is  warmer  and  deeper  thim  love  of  church. 
The  increase,  retention  and  expenditure  of 
wealth  have  become  a  science  and  an  art. 
Constant  cultivation  from  childhood  to  old  age 
has  made  our  powers  of  accumulation  un¬ 
rivalled.  What  is  now  needed  on  the  part  of 


the  Church  and  Christians  is  that  education 
which  would  lead  to  the  consecration  of 
wealth.  Never  before  did  Christians  come  so 
near  to  possessing  the  earth  as  now.  Never 
before  have  they  known  such  comforts.  Their 
vast  possessions,  and  the  numerous  and  wide 
open  fields,  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
God’s  Word.  God  neither  forgets  nor  neglects 
that  which  is  due  to  self  and  home.  “If  any 
provideth  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  his 
own  household,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and 
is  worse  than  an  unbeliever.  ’’  Loy^ty  to  Gk)d 
never  means  neglect  of  home.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  both  state  and  Church.  “Bender 
therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God’s.’’  Bight  principles  are  the  forerunners 
of  right  practice.  It  will  not  do  to  trust  to 
"beruvolence,"  which  is  well  wishing  It  comes 
to  so  little  because  it  costs  so  little.  '^Benefi¬ 
cence,  ’  ’  that  is  well  doing,  is  the  need  of  the 
hour.  This  latter  transforms  invertebrate  into 
vertebrate.  It  puts  back  bone  into  jelly-fish. 
Paul’s  rule  cannot  be  improved.  “Upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  let  each  one  of  you  lay 
by  him  in  store,  as  he  hath  prospered.’’  Let 
giving  be  as  systematio,  and  as  oonsoientious 
as  going  to  church.  A  consecration  service  at 
home  ought  to  precede  every  Sunday-morning 
service  in  the  church.  Becount  your  financial, 
as  well  as  your  spiritual  blessings.  Then  ask 
God  to  bless  your  gift  for  the  day  as  surely  as 
you  ask  him  to  bless  your  worship.  “Honor 
the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the 
first  fruits  of  thine  increase.’’  Let  not  God’s 
kingdom  be  retarded,  nor  your  own  growth  in 
grace  hindered,  for  another  day,  by  haphazard 
giving.  _ 


They  celebrated  Christian  Endeavor  Dav  in 
San  Sebastian,  Spain,  by  rendering  Mr.  Wells’s 
The  Junior  Garden,  which  had  been  translated 
into  Spanish.  “It  was  pretty,  indeed,’’  says 
Miss  Barbour,  “to  see  the  small  Spanish 
urchins  imitate  their  American  comr^es.’’ 
In  the  Endeavor  Societies  connected  with  the 
International  Institute  at  Biarritz,  France, 
they  illustrated  graphically  Mrs.  Clark’s  pam¬ 
phlet  on  World-Wide  Endeavor,  and  added  to 
their  map  of  Spain  six  new  badges  to  designate 
the  Booieties  formed  during  the  past  year. 
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The  College  Department 

Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  COLLEGES. 

„  .  , , Life  as  represented  by  the 
at  Tale.  Sooletj  systems  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  study.  In  the  Academical 
department  of  the  University  (Yale  College) 
there  are  three  society  divisions — Senior  Socie¬ 
ties,  Sknll  and  Bones  (founds  in  1832),  Scroll 
and  Key  (in  1842),  Wolf’s  Head  (in  1888); 
Junior  Societies,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  PsiUpsilon, 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  Zeta  Psi ;  Sophomore  So¬ 
cieties,  *H  B  v\%  Eta  Phi,  Kappa  Psi.  The 
greatest  social  honor  open  to  a  Yale  man — the 
crowning  honor  of  the  oonrse — is  eleotion  to 
one  of  the  three  Senior  Societies.  A  Thurs¬ 
day  in  the  end  of  May  of  eaoh  year  is  Tap 
Day.  ^Members  of  the  Junior  class  assemble  at 
the  f^oe  and*  at  6  P.M.  sharp,  rain  or  shine, 
the  Senior  Society  halls  in  tnm  open  to  let  ont 
a  member  who  mingles  with  the  crowd,  recog¬ 
nizing  no  one  until  he  sees  the  man  whose 
election  he  is  to  announce.  This  he  does  by 
slapping  him  soundly  on  the  back.  The  candi¬ 
date  goes  to  his  room,  amid  the  cheers  of  his 
classmates,  followed  by  the  tapper  who  there 
verbally  informs  him  of  his  election.  Forty- 
five  men  are  taken  in  by  these  three  societies— 
fifteen  by  each. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  Senior  Society 
elections  are  made,  comes  Calcium  Light 
Night.  ^  Then  the  four  Junior  Societies  elMt 
their  •  men.  Through  traditional  entrances  to 
the  campus  from  the  respective  halls  the 
marching  members  of  the  fraternities  come, 
dressed  in  their  fraternal  colors  (Alpha  Delta 
Phi  in  .green  gowns.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
in  red,  Psi  Upsilon  in  white  and  Zeta  Psi  in 
blue),  and  followed  by  bearers  with  calcium 
lights.  Singing  their  songs,  which  are  a 
milder  survival  of  the  physical  struggles  of  the 
old  days,  they  proceed  to  the  rooms  of  the 
elected  men  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Senior  Society  men.  Eaoh  of  the  Senior  and 
Junior  fraternities  have  stone  chapter  houses 
in  desirable  looationa 

The  Sophomore  Societies  hold  meetings  in 
hired  rooms  and  their  existence  .is  somewhat 
precarious.  There  was  a  time  when  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  Societies  were  both  under  the 
same  ban.  The  Freshman  Societies  went 
under,  the  Sophomore  Societies  still  live. 
Their  elections  are  largely  secret  and  there  is 
no  outside  evidence  of  their  life. 


Is  your  Brain  Tired  ? 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Y.  S.  Trover,  M»mphis,  Tenn.,  «<!\ys  :  “It  re¬ 
cuperates  the  brain  nnd  enables  one  to  think  and 
act,”  Mokes  exertion  easy. 


Social  Life  at 
Oberlin  College. 


There  also  exist  two  four  year  Academic 
Societies,  Bets  Theta  Pi  and  Phi  Kappa  Sigma. 

The  societies  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Berzi^ViB,  Book  |md  Snake,  Delta  Psi, 
Ohi  Phi,  Theia  Delta  Ohi  and  Delta  Phi,  take 
in  members  in  freshman  year  and  eaoh  society 
has  its  own  dormitory.  These  halls  and  dormi¬ 
tories  are  elaborate  and  highly  ornamental  and 
the  society  life  includes  many  more  members 
than  that  of  the  Academic  Department. 

One  society  takes  members  from  all  depart¬ 
ments,  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  The  Law  School 
has  two  societies,  Oorbey  Oonrt  (Waite  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Phi  Delta  Phi)  and  Book  and  Gavel. 

The  Medical  School  has  two  societies,  Sknll 
and  Sceptre  and  Delta,  Epsilon  Iota.  In  addi 
tion  to  these  societies  of  the  University  are 
three  of  a  literary  and  scholastic  character 
They  are  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Ohi  Delta  Theta 
and  Sigma  Xi.  Members  are  admitted  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  twice  in  the  college  course,  at 
the  completion  of  Sophomore  and  Senior  years, 
being  elected  on  basis  of  scholastic  standing. 
Elections  to  Ohi  Delta  Theta  are  on  a  basis  of 
literary  work  on  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine, 
and  are  limited  to  editors  of  the  Magazine  and 
two  or  three  other  members  of  the  Senior  class. 
Sigma  Xi  bases  its  elections  on  interest  and 
proficiency  in  scientific  Research  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  on  general  high  standing. 

This  is  the  existent  system  at  Yale,  a  system 
which  is  an  incentive  for  the  output  of  a  man’s 
best  energies. — Arthur  L.  Griffiths. 

The  social  life  of  a  college  is 
never  wholly  or  even  in  large 
meiiwute  contained  in  its 
organized  forms.  It  is  on  the  divan  of  an 
evening,  between  classes,  during  the  short 
stroll  up  the  elm -shaded  street,  or  the  tramp 
along  the  country  road  that  friendships  grow. 
Still  general  social  machinery,  opportunities 
for  first  meetings  and  facilitating  comradeship 
are  also  important  and  the  new  student  at 
Oberlin  has  reason  td^M'  grateful  for  Young 
Men’s  Ohristian  Association  and  Young  Wom¬ 
en’s  Christian  Association  receptions  at  the 
opening  of  fall  term,  for  class  and  house  parties 
and  various  means  of  fieobming  acquainted. 

Oberlin  has  no  fraternity  chapters  and  its 
students  lack  those  joys  peculiar  to  the  secret 
Greek  letter  society,  but  there  seems  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  social  life  notwithstanding,  and  at  least 
there  is  less  danger  of  running  against  those 
undemocratic  shoals,  upon  which  fraternities 
with  members  backed  by  money  and  position, 
sometimes  strike.  For  Oberlin  firmly  believes 
that  it  is  a  real  loss  to  members  of  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  clique,  in  the  formative  period  of  their 
lives,  to  be  shut  away,  voluntarily  or  by  force 
of  existing  circumstances,  from  easy,  daily  in- 
teroourse  with  poorer  men,  of  equal  ability  it 
may  be,  with  different  experiences  and  regard¬ 
ing  life  from  other  points  of  view ;  and  that 
any  depriving  of  students  with  small  means, 
of  chances  for  social  education  perhaps  other¬ 
wise  unattainable  Use  -them  is  snobbish,  un- 
American,  and  should  be  strictly  guarded 
against  by  a  college. 

Many  of  the  women  students  live  in  dormi¬ 
tories,  whither  the  men  go  to  take  their  meals. 
Talcott  Hall  and  Baldwin  College  are  the  chief 
of  these,  and  are  centres  for  much  pleasant 
social  life,  games  of  all  kinds,  the  grand  march, 
an  unique  Oberlin  institution  with  intricate 
figures  like  the  German.  Music  and  conver¬ 
sation  are  often  enjoyed  l^or  the  couple  of 
hours  following  the  6  o’clock  supper— before 
evening  study  begins. 

A  little  girl  on  moving  to  Oberlin  when 
asked  how  she  liked  it,  said:  "Oberlin  is  very 
nice.  I  lived  in  one  place  where  they  sent  val¬ 
entines  and  in  another  where  they  hung  May 
baskets,  but  here  they  do  both.’’  As  in  the 
town,  so  in  the  college,  many  old-fashioned 
customs  are  celebrated. '  The  tricks  and  man- 


Laces. 

Cluny,  Crochet  and  Renaissance 
Allovers,  Point  Arabe  Garnitures, 
Cream  and  Black,  Drapery  Nets, 
Venise  Points  and  Motifs,  Chiffons, 
Mousselines.  Real  Laces, 
Bridal  Veils. 

Gloves,  Parasols. 
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ners  of  Hallowe’en  are  thoroughly  conned  and 
each  year  beholds  student  gatherings,  eagerly 
examining  the  initial  formed  by  the  rosy  apple¬ 
paring  flung  over  the  left  shoulder,  telling 
ghost  stories,  carving  crumbling  flour,  with 
the  ring  in  its  centre,  bobbing  merrily  for 
apples,  in  rooms  lit  with  yellow  jack  o’  lanterns 
and  all  the  rest. 

St.  Valentine  always  reaches  Oberlin  with 
more  than  his  ordinary  stock  of  winged  Onpids 
and  fiery  darts,  bleeding  hearts  and  ingenuous 
verses,  and  great  is  the  artistic  talent,  ability 
to  "grind’’  a  friend  and  skill  at  rhyming, 
shown  at  this  time,  when  every  boarding¬ 
house  has  its  box  filled  with  cardboard  hearts 
pierced  with  crimson  arrows. 

Thanksgiving  Day  and  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  witness  Oberlin’s  two  most  formal  social 
occasions.  On  the  former  eaoh  class  gives  a 
farce,  usually  followed  by  a  supper  and  toasts, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- second  of 
February,  the  entire  faculty  receive  the -whole 
college.  Theological  Seminary,  Academy  and 
Oonservatory  of  Music.  The  rooms  of  the 
Men’s  Literary  Societies  are  thrown  open  for 
this  purpose  and  gayly  decorated  with  the 
many  colored  class  flags.  The  enthusiastic  en¬ 
joyment  which  some  thirteen  hundred  students 
ti^e  in  this  simple  entertainment  would  put  to 
shame  the  blas6  indifference  of  the  city  world, 
at  much  more  elaborate  affairs.  Many  a  coun¬ 
try  student  has  here  had  his  first  introduction 
to  evening  coats,  deooUet^  gowns  and  white 
gloves.  On  this  occasion,  students  not  only 
enjoy  eaoh  other,  font  for  those  who  care  to 
take  advanatge  of  it,  there  is  a  chance  to  talk 
with  favorite  professors  and  their  wives. 
Simplicity  marks  all  of  Oberlin’s  entertain¬ 
ments,  ostentation  and  display  being  beyond 
its  power  and  out  of  harmony  with  its  spirit, 
but  the  tasteful  decorations  ever  present  at 
student  receptions  indicate  that  attention  is 
paid  to  the  sesthetic  side,  r 

Much  of  the  social  life  groups  itself  about 
classes.  The  class  stag-parties,  when  the  men 
often  betake  themselves  to  neighboring  woods 
for  a  barbecue  are  seasons  of  merriment  and 


SPBCIAL  BATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

Delegates  from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
the  east,  will  travel  via  the  picturesque  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Railway.  The  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch  General  Assembly  meets  in  St.  Louis, 
May  17  th  to  81st.  Delegates  are  entitled  to 
rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the  round 
trip  on  the  certificate  plan. 

For  further  particulars  address,  U.  L.  Truitt, 
G  E.  P.  A.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, 
862  Broadway,  New  York  Oity. 
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the  first  experience  of  each  Freshman  class  is 
fraught  with  peril,  for  the  wily  Sophomores 
try  to  discover  their  whereabouts,  capture 
their  provisions  or  in  some  way  challenge  the 
festivities.  Glass  skating  parties  and  sleigh- 
rides  must  not  be  overlooked,  or  fetes  given  in 
honor  of  the  Glee  Olnb,  athletic  teams  and 
the  banquets  for  successful  orators  and  debaters. 

Spring  in  the  country  is  surely  a  boon,  it 
is  with  no  limp  and  lagging  spirit  that  May 
Day  is  celebrated.  Baldwin  Oottage  students 
fiock  about  the  May  pole  with  real  abandon, 
elect  a  king  and  a  queen,  crown  them  with 
fiowers  and  express  their  exuberant  joy  in  the 
coming  of  spring — it  may  be  the  same  feeling 
with  which  the  old  Saxons  lighted  their  annual 
fires  at  the  opening  of  the  buds,  to  do  rever¬ 
ence  to  spring’s  goddess. 

One  of  the  best  times  of  all  the  year  is  Arbor 
Day,  a  whole  holiday,  the  morning  spent  by 
the  boys  in  vigorously  setting  out  trees,  each 
class  proud  of  its  row,  while  the  girls  prepare 
picnic  luncheons  in  the  grove,  to  which  come 
appetites  worthy  of  those  who  have  learned 
‘ '  to  mix  their  blood  with  sunshine  and  take 
the  winds  into  their  pulses,  ’  ’  while  games  of 
ball  aud  basket  ball  fill  up  the  afternoon. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  times  and  sea¬ 
sons,  the  college  is  a  hard  working  place,  its 
chief  emphasis  on  the  moral  and  intellectual, 
taking  its  fun  as  it  goes  along,  rather  than  at 
appointed  times,  with  the  consequence  that  its 
friendships  are  not  forced  hothouse  fiowers, 
but  sturdy  plants  of  natural,  gradual  growth. 
The  city’s  rush  and  roar  are  far  away  and 
strenuous  as  is  college  life  with  its  work, 
societies,  decisions  and  fellowships,  breathing 
spaces  of  quiet,  when  nature’s  peace  can  speak, 
are  sometimes  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  In 
Oberlin,  as  elsewhere  in  the  modern  world, 
there  are  dangers  of  over- eating,  spiritually, 
mentally  and  socially,  forgetfulness  of  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  man’s  nature,  the  acceptance  of  too 
many  delectable  apples  frcm  an  alluring  ser¬ 
pent,  such  numbers  of  fascinating  books,  peo¬ 
ple,  clubs,  concerts,  lectures,  magazines  and 
general  chances  for  growth  and  happiness  are 
at  hand.  Still,  the  “quiet  and  still  air  of 
delightful  studies’’  is  also  present,  and  it  is 
possible  to  spend  much  time  wandering  alone, 
or  with  a  friend,  sometimes  with  a  discerning, 
able  and  sympathetic  professor  as  spiritual 
guide,  in  the  spacious  and  sequestere  1  orchards 
with  their  leisurely  retreats,  beloved  by  the 
poets  and  philosophers  of  all  the  ages. 

Mary  Eleanor  Barrows. 


The  Social  System 
at  Princeton. 


Instead  of  secret  societies 
with  interesting  combina¬ 
tions  of  Greek  letters  the 
young  Princetonian  has  something  which  he 
thinks  possesses  none  of  the  disagreeable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  iron-bound  fraternities  and  nearly 
all  of  the  good  ones,  and  other  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  of  its  own  besides.  When  he  tells  you 
about  his  club  he  means  first  of  all  where  he 


eats  his  meals,  and  also  he  means  the  set  of 
friends  who  would  most  readily  lend  him 
money,  or  clothes,  or  advice  And  if  he  be  an 
upper  classman  and  is  in  one  of  the  permanent 
clubs,  it  means  in  addition  tbe  place  where 
he  plays  billiards,  reads,  the  football  column 
after  breakfast  by  the  fireplace,  gets  his  mail, 
writes  his  letters  and  lunches  his  friends  when 
they  come  to  visit  him  and  the  college.  In 


Aubergier’sga»Jf 

Lactncarium 

Used  with  marked  saccess  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal-  e 
pitatlon  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all  e 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action.  ( 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  in  l 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet  E 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing-  t 
era  find  them  almost  indispensable.  t 
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fact,  the  word  means  much  of  what  it  does  to 
older  bachelors  except  that  he  calls  all  the 
resident  members  by  their  first  names  and 
sees  each  of  them  three  times  a  day. 

However,  the  principal  reason  they  are 
called  “clubs”  is  that  they  are  an  outgrowth 
of  the  eating  olnb  or  club  table,  which  has 
been  popular  ever  since  the  days  of  knicker¬ 
bockers  and  gin  slings  at  tbe  sign  of  The  Red 
Lion,  on  Nassau  street.  The  first  one  was 
formed  by  some  enterprising  party  of  young 
Colonial  gentlemen  who  pounded  on  the  fioor 
with  their  sword-canes,  and  swore  they  would 
put  up  with  Mistress  Jaline’s  bad  ale  and 
tough  beef  no  longer ;  and  accordingly  started 
a  mutual  benefit  arrangement  where  they  could 
make  their  long-sentence  observations  and 
atrocious  puns  to  their  heart’s  content,  and 
still  see  that  their  shillings  were  being  put  to 
good  use  under  the  su]|>ervision  of  the  steward 
of  the  group  He  was  probably  some  strug¬ 
gling  young  man  from  the  Pennsylvania  fron¬ 
tier  working  his  way  through  college  to  become 
a  General  in  the  Revolution  or  to  sign  the 
Declaration. 

But  this  was  little  more  than  a  co-operative 
food  supplier,  and  it  was  not  for  a  century  or 
so  that  the  word  came  to  mean  anything  else. 
For  there  was  a  time  when  Greek  Letter  fra¬ 
ternities  were  tolerated,  and  besides  there 
have  always  been  the  two  old  literary  societies 
with  the  white  columns  which  are  supposed  to 
have  more  or  less  of  a  social  function,  which 
everybody  joined  and  which  drove  the  Greek 
Letter  affairs  out  again  when ,  tbey'perceived 
that  their  own  importance  was  being  threat¬ 
ened  by  them.  But  later  on,  when  the  College 
became  so  large  that  one  could  not  con¬ 
veniently  fraternize  with  half  of  it,  the  need 
was  felt  for  some  smaller  and  more  definite 
social  organization  to  supply  tbe  bond  of 
brotherly  comradeship  which  every  young  man 
was  bound  to  have.  And  as  there  is  no  better 
way  of  finding  out  what  kind  of  a  fellow  a 
man  is  than  by  taking  three  meals  a  day  with 
him,  the  eating  clubs  began  to  serve  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

About  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  certain  one  of  these  tables  decided 
that  instead  of  allowing  their  olnb  to  cease  to 
exist  with  the  end  of  their  Senior  year,  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  keep  it  going  and  have 
a  place  to  come  back  to  at  commencement  and 
tbe  times  of  the  big  games.  So  they  invited 
a  congenial  crowd  from  tbe  class  below  to  join 
with  them  and  to  take  their  name  and  this 
was  the  first  self-perpetuating  elective  olnb  of 
the  modern  Princeton  social  system.  It  was 
called  tbe  Ivy  Club  and  for  a  long  time  was 
the  only  one  of  the  sort.  But  as  the  member¬ 
ship  was  very  limited,  while  the  College  was 
doubling  every  few  years,  it  was  manifestly 
bard  lines  on  a  great  many  other  men  who 
thought  they  could  appreciate  such  things  and 
considered  themselves  good  clnbable  fellows, 
too.  Others  sprang  up.  The  next  one  founded 
was  the  University  Cottage  Club  and  then  The 
Tiger  Inn,  immediately  followed  by  the  Cap 
and  Gown,  The  Colonial,  The  Princeton  Elm 
and  the  Cannon  Club,  each  of  which  now  has 
a  comfortable,  commodious  club  bouse,  aud  is 
prosperous  and  firmly  established  with  a  seal 
and  a  charter  and  a  Board  of  Governors  among 
the  Alumni,  and  some  honorary  members 
among  the  Faculty  for  policy’s  sake,  aud  a  club 
pin  to  wear  on  tbe  waistcoat,  or  to  loan,  and 
a  long  constitution  with  by-laws  forbidding, 
among  other  things,  alcoholic  beverages  and 
games  of  chance. 

There  are  no  initiations  nor  any  formality 
when  the  new  membiirs  are  received,  except 
a  big  dinner  which  is  attended  by  some  of  the 
honorary  members  and  some  of  the  old  gradu¬ 
ates.  It  quite  often  happens  that  more  than 
one  club  wants  the  same  men,  and  as  the  popu¬ 
larity  aud  prominence  of  each  is  by  no  means 
invariable,  disappointments  are  likely  to  occur 
among  the  electors  as  well  as  those  who  would 
like  to  be  elected.  The  reason  this  happens  is 
that  none  of  the  clubs  is  old  enough  as  yet  to 
have  developed  any  very  distinctive  character¬ 
istics,  though  one  or  two  are  trying  to  do  so. 
Up  to  the  present  time  they  all  seem  to  have 
sought  for  the  same  general  qualities  in  the 
men  they  elect,  and  these  are  very  nearly  the 
right  ones.  No  one  is  elected  because  he  is 
a  great  athlete,  or  because  he  wins  prizes  of 
any  kind,  or  because  his  family  is  something 
or  did  something,  or  because  he  is  well  known, 
and  of  course  not  because  he  is  wealthy,  nor 
for  any  combination  of  these,  but  because  with 
some  or  none  of  them  he  has  that  which  makes 
him  a  good  olubable,  lovable  fellow  and  a 
kind  of  a  boy  oue  likes  to  have  around. 

4  Nearly  all  the  clubs  have  property  of  their 
own,  and  have  built  bouses  according  to  their 
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own  ideas  of  comfort  and  comeliness.  There 
are  tennis  courts  and  wide  verandahs  outside 
and  some  green  grass  for  the  spring  term. 
Within  are  wide  halls  and  fireplaces  to  smoke 
around  in  cold  weather,  with  dark  wainscot- 
ting  and  tall  clocks  and  pretty  staircases  and 
sm^l  window-panes.  There  are  lonnging- 
rooms,  libraries,  billard  rooms,  committee- 
rooms,  a  few  bed  chambers  for  graduates  and 
a  few  private  dining-rooms  for  speoiid  occa¬ 
sions.  In  lact,  these  clubs  are  very  much  like 
a  combination,  the  combination  of  the  ordinary 
country  club  and  the  type  of  chapter  house, 
common  to  many  colleges,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  the 
large  dining-hall  for  the  undergraduate  mem¬ 
bers. 

They  have  not  yet  introduced  an  undue 
amount  of  luxury,  and  what  there  is  is  not  of 
the  oppressive  sort.  It  does  not  subdue  the 
becoming  spontaneity  of  tbe  undergraduate. 
He  scratches  tbe  polish  off  the  furniture  with 
his  heels  and  yells  derisively  at  any  member 
who  enters  the  room  immoderately  well  dressed 
as  he  has  always  done  (which  some  people 
consider  an  essential  of  the  Princeton  spirit), 
and  is  altogether  an  irresponsible,  ingenuous, 
noisy  boy,  as  an  undergraduate  should  be.  By 
dinner  time  they  have  a  good  deal  to  say  and 
each  says  it.  They  are  not  very  reserved  with 
one  another.  Every  man  at  the  table  is  given 
a  turn  at  being  guyed  and  twisted  inside  out 
and  rubbed  up  and  down  by  everyone  else,  be¬ 
cause  they  consider  it  their  duty  toward  him 
in  order  that  he  may  have  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  appreciation  of  himself  when  he  goes  out 
into  tbe  world. 

There  are  those  who  think  the  whole  olnb 
system  is  un-Prinoetonian  and  they  would  like 
to  see  it  abolished.  But  this  is  not  an  abol- 
ishable  sort  of  thing.  It  is  the  manifestation 
of  a  primary  or  at  least  a  secondary  instinct, 
and  if  they  do  not  have  clubs  they  will  have 
secret  societies  or  something  worse.  Young 
men  are  always  going  to  clique  up  into  sub¬ 
divisions.  The  three- times-a-day  meeting  at 
meal  times  makes  a  natural  and  convenient 
basis  for  this  sub-dividing.  At  Princeton  this 
tendency  to  form  friendship  groups  on  a  gas¬ 
tronomic  basis  has  shown  itself  to  be  very 
strong,  so  strong  indeed  that  all  attempts  at 
Commons  have  failed  — Jesse  Lynch  Williams 
A.M.,  in  Universities  and  Their  Sons. 
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And  Other  Tales,  including  Making  a  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Susquehanna  Trail,  Sculpture  of  the  Elfs. 
Once  a  Pillar  of  the  World,  Feathers  of  Fashion, 
and  others.  A  delightful  volume,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Ready  for  distribution  about  May  1. 
Send  10  cents  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  26  Exchange 
Place,  New  York  City.  Edition  Limited. 
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Boys  and  Girls  can  set  a  Nickel-Plated 
tC  ^  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  se.Uns 
Ip  IS  dos.  Packaset  of  Blulne  at  10  cents  each. 

Send  Tour  full  address  hr  return  mall  and 

we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  post-paid,  and 

a  lante  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
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Thb  Ktanoeubt  la  a  Weekly  Preabyterian  Newapaper 
pabllahed  every  Tknraday-  <lfty-two  laanea  a  year. 

PuoB.— The  anbecrlption  price  .a  Three  Dollara  a  year, 
payable  In  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cente  a  copy. 

To  mlnlatera,  $3.00  a  year  when  paid  atrictly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  aU  anbacriptiona  dne  and  unpaid  before 
April  1,  low.  the  regular  rateof  $3.00  must  be  paid.  In 
clubs  of  five  or  more,  $3.00  each.  The  paper  will  also 
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PoBTAOg  IB  Prepaid  by  the  pnbliabera  for  all  aubscrip- 
tlona  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
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wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  aub- 
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Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  aubscrip 
tion  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  The  Evanoelibt  Publishino  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

OOETBiBtmoRS  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Deavailabu  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 
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THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
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ffhs  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  ClncinnatL 
Bowen-Menill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Prssbyterlan  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


THB  riVB  POINTS  HOUSB  OF  INDUSTRY, 

15S  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Kstabltsbed  to  provide  (or  children  wDoeejparents  are  unable 
u>  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  tuey  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
'Aey  are  because  of  tbe  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
in<l  over  18,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
'nlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:80  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
p.M.  Day-scboolaO  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
stall  times.  Mukris  K.  Jbsu^  Pres.;  P.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
•mcrisalu  U.  KnssELL.  Sec.:  Wm.  F  Barnard,  Supt. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  strop  has  been  used  (or  over 
Ofty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  (or  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  tbe  beet 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  tbe  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Bs  sore  and  ask  (or  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

The  volume  containiug  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Council  of  the  “  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
Throughout  the  World  Holding  the  Presbyterian  Sys¬ 
tem,"  Is  now  issued,  and  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts  D.D.  American  Secretary, 
Wi  therspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  price  to 
subscribers,  up  to  April  l.will  be  $3.60,  delivery  included. 
The  volume  is  an  exceedingly  valuableone  toall  persons 
interested  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches. 


LAST  PERSON  ALLY-CONDUCTEI) 
TOUR  TO  WASHINGTON  Vf  k 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

The  last  of  the  present  series  of  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  three-day  personally-conducted  tours  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  will  be  run  on  Mays.  The  rate,  $14  60  from 
New  York,  $ll..60  from  Philadelphia,  and  proporti  mate 
rates  from  other  points,  includes  transportation,  hotel 
accommodations,  and  transfer  of  passenger  and  baggage 
from  station  to  hotel.  The  rates  include  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  two  days  at  the  Arlington,  Normandie,  Riggs, 
or  Ebbitt  House.  For  accommodations  at  Willard’s, 
Regent,  Metropolitan,  or  National  Hotel,  $3.ri0  less  All 
tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  special  hotel  rates  after 
expiration  of  hotel  coupons.  An  experienced  Chaperon 
will  also  accompany  the  party. 

Side  trips  may  also  be  made  to  Mount  Vernon,  the 
home  of  George  Washington ;  Old  Point  Comfort,  op¬ 
posite  which  the  Monitor  and  Merrlmac  met  in  their 
memorable  struggle;  and  Richmond,  Va.  These  side- 
trip  excursion  tickets  may  be  obtained  by  holders  of 
Pennsylvania  tour  tickets  at  the  following  rates;  Mount 
Vernon,  75  cents  ;  Old  Point  Comfort,  $3.30  via  steamer, 
$6.00  all  rail ;  Richmond,  $4  00. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents ;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York; 
789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  address  Geo.  W. 


ANECDOTES. 

After  a  break-down,  and  from  amid  the 
rains:  “Now,  look  here,  Maria,  the  next  time 
we  go  bnggy  ridin’,  and  yon  feel  like  wishin’ 
yon  had  a  horeeless  carriage,  you  please  do 
yonr  wishin’  so  the  horse  can’t  hear  yon.  He’s 
altogether  too  accommodatin’.’’  —  Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Miss  Mobile:  “Well,  Martha,  how  is  yonr 
husband  now?’’  Martha:  “Po’ly,  miss,  po’ly. 
He’s  got  that  exclamatory  rheumatism.’’  Miss 
Mobile:  “Yon  mean  inflammatory  rheuma¬ 
tism,  Martha.  ‘Exclamatory’  is  to  cry  out.’’ 
Martha  (with  solemn  oondiotion):  “That’s 
it,  mum,  that’s  it!  He  don’t  do  nothing  but 
holler!’’ — Northern  Christian  Advocate. 

A  little  boy  declared  that  he  loved  his  mother 
“with  all  his  strength.’’  He  was  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  he  meant  by  “with  all  his 
strength.’’  He  said:  “Well,  I’ll  tell  yon. 
Ton  see,  we  live  on  the  fourth  floor  of  this 
tenement,  and  there’s  no  elevator,  and  the 
coal  is  kept  down  in  the  basement.  Mother  is 
dreadfully  busy  all  tbe  time,  and  she  isn't  very 
strong ;  so  I  see  to  it  that  the  coal  hod  is  never 
empty.  I  lug  the  coal  up  four  flights  of  stairs 
all  by  myself.  And  it's  a  pretty  big  bod.  It 
takes  all  my  strength  to  get  it  up  there.  Now, 
isn’t  that  loving  my  mother  with  all  my 
strength  ?’  ’ — Selected. 

A  poor  workingman  told  his  wife,  on  awak¬ 
ening  one  morning,  a  curious  dream  which  he 
had  daring  the  night.  He  dreamed  that  he  saw 
coming  toward  him,  in  order,  four  rats.  Tbe 
flrst  one  was  very  fat,  and  was  followed  by 
two  lean  rats,  the  rear  rat  being  blind. 

The  dreamer  was  greatly  perplexed  as  to 
what  evil  might  follow,  as  it  has  been  under¬ 
stood  that  to  dream  of  rats  denotes  calamity. 
He  appealed  to  his  wife  concerning  this,  but 
she,  poor  woman,  could  not  help  him. 

His  son,  who  heard  his  father  tell  the  story, 
volunteered  to  be  the  interpreter.  “The  fat 
rat,’’  he  said,  “is  the  man  who  keeps  the 
saloon  you  go  to  so  often,  the  two  lean  ones 
are  my  mother  and  me,  and  the  blind  rat, 
father,  is  yourself.  ’  ’ 


THE  BOABDB. 


Home  Mlaslonii, 
forelEii  Missions, 

Ohuren  Erection, 

CdOCIttlODi  ... 

PubllcAtlon  and  8.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  -  - 

Freedman,  ... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


•  156  Pl^  Ave.,  New  York. 
1819  Walnut  Bu,  Phlla. 

516  Market  Bt.,  Plttsbure,  Pa. 

•  80  Montank  Block,  CblcaKo. 


THB  AMBBIOAN  SUNDAY-8CHOOI.  UNION, 


established  in  PHILADELPHIA  IH  1814, 
organises  Union  Bible  Bchools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,1.08  new  schools  started  In  1899 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  625.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
heIp<for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  mlsslonair 
one  jteix.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  B.  P.  Bancropt,  Dla  Becretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THB  AHBRIOAN  SRAHBN'8  FRIBND  SOOIBTY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1838,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provldee  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  Ubrarlee  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publlsbee  the  Sailore'  MaaMne.  the  Seaman'*  friend, 
and  the  LVe  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres. ;  W. 
C.  STUR3M  Tteaa  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THB  80CIBTY  FOR  PROMOTING  THB  G08PBI. 
AMONG  8BAHBN  IN  THB  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.'')  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Mlselonarlea  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Oatherkte  st.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
Ler-tme  Room  and  Its  Branch,  188  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud- 
soc  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
ennerous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
Talbot  Oltphant,  Treaa 

N&  81  (3ortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


THB  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 


Boyd,  Assistant  (general  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


“AN  EAGLE  BRAND  BABY." 

A  mother  in  Klrkville.  Mo.,  writes:  “My  little 
daughter,  Miriam,  is  an  Eagle  Brand  Baby.  At  (our 
months  of  age  she  was  thin  and  white,  and  I  realize  now 
wssslowly  starving,  because  Nature’s  food  and  other 
food*  did  not  nourish  her.  I  then  began  to  give  her 
EAGLE  BRAND  CONDENSED  MILK,  which  she 
drank  with  eagerness  and  soon  began  to  grow  fat  and 
well.  During  the  period  of  seven  months,  (she  is  now 
eleven  months  old),  she  has  taken  twelve  dozen  cans 
and  has  never  been  sick  a  day." 


NEW  PUBLIC.4TION8. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  :  A  History  of  Scotland; 

Andrew  Lang.  3  vols.,  vol.  I.  $3.50. - Down  North  and 

np  Along:  Margaret  Warner  Morley.  $1.60. - Problems 

of  Life;  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.  $1.60. 

O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Living  by  the  Spirit;  Horatio 

W.  Dresser.  76  cents. - Modern  Italy  (The  Story  of  the 

Nations)  1748-1898;  Pietro  Orse,  Translated  by  Mary 
Alice  VUlls.  $l..50. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Tbe  Klondyke Stami>ede; 

Jappan  Adney.  $3.00. - Their  Silver  Wedding  Journey; 

W.  D.  Howells  (Popular  Edition).  $1.60. 

Eaton  &  Mains  :  The  Spiritual  Life ;  George  A.  Coe, 
Ph.D.  $1.00. 

The  MacMillan  Company:  Colonial  Civil  Service ; 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  $L.50. - Roman  History;  Dr. 

Julius  Koch  (The  Temple  Primers).  40  cents. - The 

Civilization  of  India;  Romesb  C.  Dutt  (The  Same).  40 
cents. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston  :  Notes  of 
tbe  Bacon-Shakespeare  Question;  Charles  Allen.  $1.50. 

- Robert  Tonrnay ;  Wiliam  Sage.  $1.50. - The  Son  of 

the  Wolf ;  Jack  London.  $1.60. 

The  Lothbop  Publishing  Company  Boston :  By 
Way  of  the  Wilderness,  “F’ansy"  (Mrs.  G.  R.  A1  en). 
$1.60. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  :  The  Pastor’s  Helper ;  Rev. 
N.  J.  WhiUker,  D.D. 

George  E  Marshall  &  Company,  Chicago :  A  Tal¬ 
ent  Glorified  ;  Maria  Weed. 

W.  A.  Wilde  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  The  Black, 
board  in  Sunday-School ;  Henry  Turner  Bailey. 


Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  hold  its  regular  annual 
meeting  at  Milford,  N.  Y.,  beginning  Tuesday  April  34, 
at  7.30  P.M.  The  Ladies  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society 
will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Eugene  V.  Ostrander,  Stated  Clerk. 


CREST  YIEW  SANATORIUM, 
Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  or  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


HANTS. 


A  MOTHER  desires  to  know  of  a  school  for  a  hoy  of 
thirteen.  Superior  Influences  and  moderate  tu¬ 
ition.  Address,  Presbyterian,  care  of  The  Evangelist. 

European  TRAVEL.  Aladyaccnstomedtotravel, 
who  has  lived  much  in  Franc  ^  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  speaks  the  languages  of  these  countries  would  like 
to  chaperone  two  or  three  ladies  to  tbe  Paris  Exposition, 
the  Passion  Play  at  Ober  Ammergan  and  elsewhere  In 
Europe.  Refers  to  the  editor  of  the  Evangelist  in  whose 
care  letters  may  be  addressed  to  Traveller. 


MARniEn. 

Smith— Norris.— At  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Stewartstown,  Pa.,  April  lltb,  19(X1,  Mr.  J.  S  M.  Smith, 
of  Stewartstown.  Pa.,  and  Miss  Ellen  E.  Norris,  of 
Norrisville.  Md.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Livingston  Smith, 
assisted  by  tbe  Rev.  Albert  G.  Parker. 


NOB  SALE. 


A  PASTOR  from  the  West  will  be  in  New  York  City 
during  April  in  connection  with  matters  pertaining 
to  the  World’s  Conference  on  Missions.  He  may  be  se¬ 
cured  for  Sunday  Sumily.  Address,  Pulpit  Supply, 
care  of  “Evangelist,"  Presbyterian  Building,  156  Flf^ 
Avenue,  New  York. 


ROCKLAND  OBaCBTRBY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jet 
sey  R.R..  Chambers  and  38d  St.  Ferries. 


nEnORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUriENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  SB  Carmine  8t.,  New  York 


For  seventy-five  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  163  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  ny  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  pablications.  the  work  of  Its  col- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throngbont  tbe  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  npon  donations  and 
legacies,  for  which  it  earr“«tlv appeals.  From  $300  to  $600 
supports  a  colporter  for  •  -•<'*4.  Kvullt  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst. 
'mma.  160  Naseau  Stree  li 


PERIODICALS. 

.Janitary-Mareh;  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore. 
March :  Chinese  Recorder. 

April :  The  Mnsical  Times:  The  Non-Conformist  Mu¬ 
sical  Journal;  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review; 
Journal  of  Zoophily;  The  Northwest  Mwazine  ;  Uur 
Dnmb  Animals:  Charities:  Tbe  Saturday  Evening  Post; 
Saint  Andrew’s  Cross;  The  School  Journal ;  Harper’s 
Weekly;  Harper’s  Bazaar :  Presbyterian  Visitor;  The 
Christian  Endeavor  World. 

May:  The  Sunday-School  World;  Pearson’ 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Balte,  Beat  Meiak 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THB  X.W.  VAN  DUSBN  OO.  01noinnaU.a 


HENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Heneely,  Oen'l  Mannawr 
nor,  jr.  r.,  •n4  nmw  tomm  oitt, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BE 
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WHAT  PRESBYTERIANS  HAVE  DONE  FOR  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

(Continued  from  page!) ) 

logs  of  the  visitor,  who  sees  the  little  waifs 
cleansed,  fed,  tanght  and  generally  befriended. 

A  similar  work  is  done  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  by  the  Protestant  Half  Orphan  Asy¬ 
lum  with  its  fine  site  and  very  complete  bnild- 
ings  of  recent  erection. 

The  “Home  for  Indigent  and  Aged  Females’’ 
is  a  Presbyterian  Home  oaring  most  kindly  for 
an  otherwise  neglected  and  forlorn  class  of 
people. 

The  New  York  City  Mission,  with  its  exten¬ 
sive  and  varied  work,  is  one  of  the  most 
admirably  managed  charities  in  the  country. 
It  has  in  its  employ  from  forty  to  fifty  mission¬ 
aries  and  nurses  who  are  constant  in  their  min¬ 
istrations  to  the  poor,  and  supports  three  great 
undenominational  churches  for  working  people. 
The  DeWitt  Memorial  Church  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs  M.  K.  Jesnp.  The  “Broome 
Street  Tabernacle’’  of  the  family  of  the  late 
William  E.  Dodge,  and  “Olivet’’  Church  of 
D.  H.  MoAlpin  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Pyle. 

All  these  donors  are  Presbyterians. 

The  churches  are  finely  supported  and  man¬ 
aged,  having  pastors  of  noted  ability  and  at¬ 
tractiveness,  and  a  great  number  of  ‘  ‘  workers.  ’  ’ 
Their  Sunday-schools  are,  perhaps,  the  largest 
in  the  city,  and  Olivet,  long  regarded  as  a 
model,  is  for  this  reason  constantly  visited  by 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  city  the  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  has  one  of  the  most  admira¬ 
ble  locations  to  be  found,  and  extensive  build¬ 
ings  of  modern  structure.  While  it  is  the  gift 
of  Presbyterians,  and  supported  mainly  by  their 
donations,  its  students  are  not  limited  to  that 
denomination,  but  many  of  them  are  from 
different  evangelical  faiths ;  it  in  fact  has  more 
the  breadth  of  a  university  than  a  mere  local 
school.  This  character  is  seen  in  the  fullness 
and  richness  of  its  courses,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  lecturers— many  from  abroad — who 
address  the  students  (and  indeed,  any  who  may 
be  interested  to  attend),  each  season. 

The  Childrens’  Aid  Society,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  a  Presbyterian  noted 
for  his  broad  liberality,  aims  to  gather  up 
vagrant  and  nncared  for  children,  and  place 
them  on  farms  and  in  homes  at  the  West. 
Meantime  it  receives  shelters,  feeds  and  trains 
them  in  its  seven  lodging-houses,  its  thirty 
schools  and  several  workshops. 

In  its  history  it  has  in  various  ways  cared 
for  some  three  hundred  thousand  children. 

Many  of  them  placed  on  farms,  or  in  homes, 
have  risen  to  most  creditable  distinction,  the 
list  embracing  (the  writer  has  been  told)  one 
Governor  and  one  or  two  Congressmen,  and 
other  persons  of  eminence  and  usefulness. 

Transforming  waste  material  into  the  high¬ 
est  usefulness  is  certainly  a  noble,  may  we  not 
say.  a  scientific  charity? 

Were  our  tour  among  enterprises  dependent 
upon  Presbyterian  gifts  and  energy  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  the  list  it  would  indeed 
be  an  exhaustive  one,  in  which  we  should 
visit  day  nurseries  and  kindergartens  for  in¬ 
fants  and  little  children ;  Homes  for  the  rescue 
of  the  fallen;  for  the  reclamation  of  the  intem¬ 
perate;  Safe  Refuges  for  seamen  when  in  port; 
and  a  multitude  designed  to  deliver  people 
from  misfortune,  sin  and  evil,  and  to  edncate 
and  foster  in  them  all  that  is  good. 

In  all  this  we  have  not  touched  upon  the 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  themselves 
for  the  city  and  country,  the  volume  of  which 
would  far  exceed  that  which  we  have  consid¬ 
ered. 

Presbyterians  are  also  a  strong  factor  in 
directing  the  humane  institutions  of  New 
York.  They  furnish  presidents  for  a  large 
number  of  its  hospitals— the  ‘  ‘Presbyterian,  ’  ’ 
“Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear, ’’ “Woman’s  Hos¬ 
pital,’’  “Skin  and  Cancer,’’  “Ruptured  and 
Crippled,  ’  ’  “  Memorial  Hospital,  ’  ’  “  Post  Grad¬ 
uate”  and  also  for  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  “Charity  Organization”  and 
the  “Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,”  as 
well  as  many  others,  but  space  forbids. 


For  Sunday  Schools,  Prayer  fleetings. 

SACRED  SONGS 

IMn  9 

BOOK 

Send  20  cents  for  »  sample  cony,  and  see  if  you  do 
not  like  it  as  well  as  No  1,  of  which  over  720,000  copies 
have  been  sold.  025  per  lOO. 

AU  royalties  paid  to  Mr.  Moody’s  Schools. 

THE  BieiiOW  *  HAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Chieaffo. 


The  work  of  Presbyterians  in  New  York  has 
been  done  so  quietly  and  as  “a  matter  of 
course”  that  it  has  attracted  no  particular  at¬ 
tention,  not  a  tithe  that  given  to  hundreds  of 
sensational  matters  worthy  of  little  or  no  con¬ 
sideration,  but  the  good  results  are  constantly 
benefitting  the  city,  and  indirectly  the  whole 
country. 

Those  who  have  thought  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  mainly  an  organization  for  promul¬ 
gating  ecclesiastical  dogmas,  or  engaging  in 
heresy  trials,  have  quite  missed  the  extent, 
character  and  significance  of  the  Christ-like 
and  human  work  in  whioh  she  has  so  truly 
been  about  the  Master’s  business,  and  which  is 
her  real  glory  and  honor. 


Church  Music. 


ANTHEMS. 

Requests  have  been  made  for  lists  of  short 
easy  anthems  of  a  high  musical  standard  suit¬ 
able  for  small  church  choirs.  Of  the  following 
list,  all  are  good,  some  exceptionally  fine, 
and  none  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  choir 
or  organist  that  has  the  least  pretensions  to 
musical  ability. 

We  regret  that  the  Easter  anthems  have  not 
been  given  earlier,  but  they  will  be  well  worth 
keeping  for  another  Easter  season.  These 
anthems  are  all  published  by  Novello,  Ewer 
and  Company,  New  York. 

‘ ‘  Thou  Lord  in  the  Beginning.  ’ ’  By  J.  Stainer. 
15  cents.  Allegro  Moderato. 

This  is  a  particularly  fine  harmonious  anthem 
for  classes  and  full  chorus.  It  is  written  for 
Septuagesima,  St.  John’s,  also  for  general  use. 
The  key  begins  with  C,  changing  to  G,  then  A 
Major.  The  music  is  characterized  by  rich  yet 
simple  chords  and  dignified  movement,  the 
treble  is  written  in  the  middle  register,  the 
highest  note  being  G,  and  lowest  G  in  the  bass. 

"0  Bountiful  Jesus.”  By  J.  Stainer.  Pull 
anthem.  Part  of  a  prayer  from  the  primer  set 
forth  by  order  of  King  Edward  VI.,  1553. 
Allegretto. 

This  quaint,  sweet,  full  chorus  can  be  sung 
with  or  without  accompaniment.  It  would 
sound  very  well  a  capella.  The’time  is’4-2,  key 
G  Major  changing  to  Minor  in  three  beats, 
with  close  harmony.  Organ  accompaniment 
follows  the  voices  throughout. 

“Praise,  0  Praise  Our  God  and  King.”  By 
B.  Luard  Selby.  Hymns  A  and  M,  No.  381, 
verses  1,  6  and  7.  Allegro  Moderato.  A 
short,  full  anthem  for  Harvest  in  G  Major  3-4 
time. 

Very  good,  a  bright,  strong  and  full  chorus 
with  short  duett  for  tenorsland  basses. 

“Bread  of  the  World  in  Mercy  Broken.”  By 

John  E.  West. 

Written  in  F  2-3  time.  Andante  expressive. 
This  impressive  beautiful  hymn  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  composers.  Mr.  West’s  treatment  is 
good  but  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  familiar 
mnsio  in  the  hymnal. 

Six  Short  and  Easy  fnll  Anthems  for  Parish 
Choirs,  by  Frederick  Iliffe.  10  cents : 

1.  O,  Worship  the  Lord  in  the  Beauty  of 
Holiness. 

2.  My  Song  Shall  be  of  Mercy  and  Judgment. 

3.  Lord  I  Call  upon  Thee,  Haste  Thee  Unto 
Me. 

4.  Fret  not  Thyself  because  of  the  Ungodly. 

5.  The  Lord  is  King,  He  Sitteth  between  the 
Chernbims. 

6.  I  Look  for  the  Lord,  My  Soul  Doth  Wait 
for  Him. 

These  short  easy  anthems  have  the  merit  of 
being  melodious  and  pleasing  and  are  mnsically 
of  a  higher  order  than  many  of  their  class. 
They  are  not  at  all  commonplace  and  may  be 
well  recommended  for  general  use,  especially 
in  small  parishes. 

Mercy  and  Truth  Are  Met  Together,  from 
the  mnsio  of  the  Russian  Church.  Adapted 
and  arranged  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 

The  music  of  this  Anthem  presents  the  pleas¬ 
ing  qnaintness  of  old  church  music  in  a  modern 
form. 

The  Strife  is  O’er, 'the  Battle  Done.  Fnll 
Anthem  for  Easter,  composed  by  B.  L.  Selby. 

Awake,  Awake,  With  Holy  Rapture  Sing. 
Anthem  for  Easter,  by  John  E.  West. 

I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  Easter 
Anthem,  by  Roland  Rogers. 


SCHOOLS. 


American  and  Foreign  Teachers  Agency 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  Pro 
lessors.  Teachers,  Tutors  and  Governesses,  resident  or 
visiting,  American  or  Foreign.  Parents  aided  in  choice 
of  schools. 

MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-PULTON, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Bradford  academy.  Higher  eduction  ^ung 

women.  98th  year  begins 
September  19,  1900.  Three  courses:  Academic, 
Elective,  and  College  Preparatory— rare  advan¬ 
tages,  Music  and  Art.  Fine  opportunities  for 
athletic  sports.  Twenty-five  acres  lawn  and  forest.  Ex¬ 
penses.  $500  yearly.  Miss  Ida  C.  Alx.xii, 

Bradford,  Mass.  .  Principal. 


B7th  Year  Opens 
September  36,  1900. 


HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 


Thorough  Training. 

Ampie  Equipment. 

Special  Course  in  Missions. 
Apply  to  Professor  Jacobus, 


Hartford.  Conn. 


Hoianna  to  the  Living  Lord.  Anthem  for 
Boprano  and  tenor  solo  and  chorus  by  Warwick 
Jordan.  ~  "" 

Gome  Unto  Me,  by  Henry  Hills.  Short  An¬ 
them  for  solo  and  chorus. 

In  the  Lord  Put  1  my  Trust,  by  Charles 
MacPherson.  Anthem  for  general  use.  Longer 
and  more  difficult  than  the  others. 

If  Any  Man  Sin,  by  Henry  Hills.  Short, 
fnll  Anthem. 

O  Voice  of  the  Beloved,  by  Henry  J.  King. 
Anthem  for  Easter. 

The  Office  for  the  Holy  Oommnnion.  Set  to 
music  in  key  of  E  Flat  for  four  voices  by  Ber¬ 
tram  Luard  Selby. 

ORTHODOX  ADVICE. 

Ought  a  man  to  leave  the  Church  because  he 
disagrees  with  some  of  its  tenets? 

Galvin  answers : 

“Whereas  we  say  that  the  pure  ministry  of 
the  Word  and  the  pure  usage  in  celebrating  the 
sacraments,  is  a  sufficient  pledge  and  earnest, 
so  that  we  may  safely  embrace  as  the  Church 
any  fellowship  wherein  both  these  shall  be : 
this  intendeth  so  far,  that  it  is  never  to  be  cast  off 
so  long  as  it  continues  in  those,  although  it 
swarm  fnll  of  many  other  faults.  .  .  .  All  the 
articles  of  true  doctrine  are  not  of  our  sort.  Some 
are  so  necessary  to  be  known,  that  they  ought 
to  be  certain  and  undoubted  to  all  men,  as  the 
proper  principles  of  religion ;  of  whioh  sort 
are,  that  there  is  one  God,  that  Christ  is  Godi 
and  the  Son  of  God,  that  our  salvation  con- 
sisteth  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  such  like.  .  .  . 
It  is,  indeed,  a  principal  point,  that  we  agree  in 
all  things.  But  forasmuch  as  there  is  no  man 
that  is  not  warped  with  some  little  cloud  of 
ignorance,  either  we  must  be  in  no  Church  at  all, 
or  we  must  pardon  a  being  deceived  in  such 
things  as  may  be  unknown  without  violating  the 
sum  of  religion  and  without  loss  of  salvation.  But 
I  mean  not  here  to  defend  any  errors  be  they 
even  so  little,  so  as  I  would  think  that  they 
should  be  cherished  with  fiattering  and  wink¬ 
ing  at  them ;  but  I  say  that  we  ought  not  rashly 
for  every  light  discussion  forsake  the  Church  in 
which  at  least  that  doctrine  is  retained  safe  and 
uncorrupted  wherein  standeth  the  safety  of  godli¬ 
ness,  and  the  use  of  sacraments  is  kept  as  it  was 
intended  by  the  Lord.  In  the  meantime  if  we 
endeavor  to  amend  that  which  displeaseth  us,  we 
do  therein  according  to  our  duty.  ’ ’  (Italics  ours. ) 


Lighted  by  the  Frink  Svatem  of  Beflcetora  with  ^ 
electric,  gae,  Welsbnch,  aoetylene  and  oil. 
Licensed  to  manuftustnre  eleetrlc  and  combi¬ 
nation  gae  and  electric  llztnree. 

Send  dimensions  for  estimate. 

ID  K7DINJW  Pearl  Street 

.  r.  nKllNlVt  new  YORK 
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Letters  from  the  northernmost 
Poiiu  utation  are  rare,  coming  (except 

'  bj  special  delivery)  only  once  a 
year.  The  following  from  Mrs.  Marsh  is  wel¬ 
come:  “No  donbt  you  think  it  is  dreary  here 
in  winter,  when  from  the  middle  of  November 
until  the  last  of  January  we  do  not  see  the  sun 
at  all,  but  one  can  get  used  even  to  that,  and 
as  it  is  the  busiest  time  of  the  year  to  us,  it 
soon  passes.  From  the  tenth  of  May  until  the 
first  of  August  the  sun  does  not  set  at  all,  so 
we  make  up  then  what  we  lose  in  winter.  In 
the  winter,  when  the  sun  is  down,  is  the  only 
time  all  the  people  are  in  the  village,  for  at 
other  times  they  are  off  hunting,  trading  or 
whaling,  so  there  are  only  a  few  months  that 
we  can  work  among  them.  We  have  a  church 
of  thirteen  members  organized  last  Easter. 

It  is  bard  to  do  any  work  here,  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  very  difScult  to  acquire,  there  being 
no  written  language.  Then  the  natives  do  not 
use  the  true  language  in  talking  to  white  men, 
as  a  rule,  and  they  cannot  see  why  we  want  to 
know  the  true  Eskimo;  it  is  hard  to  get  them 
to  tell  us  what  we  want  to  know.  I  suppose 
you  wonder  how  we  get  our  food.  Every  sum¬ 
mer  supplies  come  from  San  Francisco,  mostly 
canned  goods.  If  we  want  fresh  meat  we  use 
venison  when  we  can  get  it,  wild  duck  and 
seal  meat.  We  have  excellent  fish  in  abundance. 
In  the  spring  we  sometimes  have  ducks’  eggs, 
but  mostly  use  crystalized  eggs.  I  find  it  hard 
to  get  along  with  as  little  water  as  we  have, 
for  nine  months  in  the  year  it  is  frozen  solid 
and  is  a  very  precious  article. 

Our  Home  Life. — “We  have  one  child  of  our 
own,  a  boy  eleven  months  old.  We  also  have 
a  little  adopted  girl,  Alarea,  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old.  She  is  an  Eskimo,  and  as 
they  cannot  tell  their  ages  we  have  to  guess  at 
hers.  We  have  had  her  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  hope  to  bring  to  New  York  when  we 
return  for  a  vacation.  We  like  our  life  here 
very  much,  and  although  until  this  summer 
we  have  been  alone,  we  have  not  been  lone¬ 
some.  Now  there  are  two  new  helpers  in  the 
work  with  us,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spriggs,  who  are 
to  have  charge  of  the  school,  thus  giving  ns 
opportunity  to  do  the  missionary  work  more 
fully.  There  are  several  villages  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  us  that  ought  to  be  visited, 
as  the  people  are  all  anxious  to  bear  the  Gospel 
story.  During  the  winter,  Dr.  Marsh  had  two 
meetings  on  Sunday,  school  every  week  day, 
a  service  five  nights  in  the  week  and  went  to 
Noonah,  nine  miles  north  of  us,  every  Satur¬ 
day  for  another  service.  About  New  Year’s 
time  he  took  a  trip  to  Point  Beleber,  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  south.  While  he  was  away  we  had 
a  terrible  blizzard  from  the  .'southwest,  which 
brought  the  ice  up  on  the  beach,  so  that  at  th 


trading  station  they  had  everything  moved  out 
of  the  house,  feeling  sure  the  house  would  be 
crushed.  The  ice  was  piled  up  very  high  in 
front  of  the  mission  house.  I  was  alone  at  the 
time  with  my  baby,  Alarea,  and  a  native 
woman  and  her  child.  Of  course  I  was  greatly 
frightened  when  I  saw  the  ice,  but  he  who  has 
promised  to  be  with  us  always  kept  us  from 
harm.  We  have  a  great  many  blizzards  here, 
but  that  is  the  worst  one  I  have  seen  ’  ’ 

Sitka. — “There  has  been  a  great  change  in 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  girls,  ’  ’  Miss  Martin- 
dale  reports;  “they  give  evidence  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts.  One  pupil, 
a  professing  Christian,  had  given  up  praying 
and  trying  to  be  good,  now  she  desires  to  lead 
others  to  Christ.  ’  ’ 

“Mayaguez  is  well  built  and  one  of 

^"ico*.”  interesting  cities  on  the 

island.  The  latter  is  a  very  gem  to 
the  eye,  with  most  fertile  soil  and  salubrious 
climate.  It  invites  men  to  a  paradise,  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  long  and  thirty  wide,  with  foot 
hills  on  the  coast  rising  to  mountains  in  the 
interior,  culminating  in  a  height  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  feet  in  the  East.’’  The  missionaries  at 
Mayaguez  report  “a  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety,  organized  last  December.  One  active 
member  is  a  native,  a  clerk — who  has  learned 
to  speak  English  well. 

‘  ‘  The  movement  was  introduced  by  a  soldier, 
a  Mr.  Thomas,  who  first  superintended  a  Sun¬ 
day-school.  ’  ’  The  writer,  an  American  teacher, 
says:  “You  would  have  liked  to  hear  a  room 
full  of  soldiers  singing,  ‘Onward  Christian 
Soldiers.  ’  We  sang  it  first  in  Spanish  and  then 
in  English.  There  are  four  Puerto  Rican  asso¬ 
ciate  members. 

“A  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  also  held 
every  Monday  evening  among  the  five  troops  of 
United  States  cavalry  stationed  at  Puerto 
Principe,  Cuba.’’  H.  E.  B. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Annual  Meeting.  • 

The  usual  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  last¬ 
ing  two  days  with  a  set  program  of  missionary 
addresses ,  was  omitted  this  year  in  view  of  the 
approaching  Council,  which  every  one  near  and 
far  will  want  to  attend.  But  a  three  hours’ 
session  was  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Building, 
Wednesday,  April  11,  combining  the  necessary 
business  of  elections  and  reading  of  reports 
with  the  pleasure  of  seeing  faces  from  the  aux¬ 
iliaries,  and  hearing  a  fine  address  by  Dr. 
Halsey. 

The  devotional  meeting  at  10  o’clock  was  led 
by  Mrs.  Miller,  of  Brooklyn.  It  would  have 
been  worth  while  to  have  held  the  meeting  if 
only  for  the  prayers  that  were  offered  there, 
full  of  praise  for  the  mercies  of  the  year,  even 
the  lives  finished  on  earth,  “of  saints  who  from 
their  labors  rest,’’  for  the  opening  of  new 
fields,  for  the  growth  in  .many  others,  and  for 
the  faith  that  bore  up  under  the  discourage¬ 
ments  of  the  harder  fields.  Not  a  country  was 
forgotten  or  overlooked  and  the  petitions  were 
full  of  sympathy  and  meaning  for  our  mission¬ 
aries. 

A  number  of  delegates  were  present  from 
the  nearer  Presbyteries,  and  after  the  roll-call 
and  election  of  ofiBcers,  very  few  changes  being 
made,  all  listened  with  attention  to  Mrs.  Den¬ 
nis's  report  of  the  year’s  work  from  the  home 
side.  She  said  the  home  Secretaries  had  sent 
out  questions  to  the  Presbyterial  Societies 
which  had  been  faithfully  answered  by  many 
of  them.  The  first  was  as  to  the  increase  of 
missionary  interest,  of  which  a  few  wrote  with 
real  and  grateful  enthusiasm.  In  every  Pres¬ 
bytery  there  remain  from  two  to  fourteen 
churches  where  there  is  no  missionary  organi¬ 
zation,  so  there  is  much  to  work  for.  Some 
feel  they  are  too  poor.  ‘  ‘  But  why,  ’  ’  said  Mrs. 
Dennis,  “should  the  poverty  of  a  church  de¬ 
prive  it  of  missionary  instruction  and  the 
privilege  of  prayer?  In  addition  to  its  other 
deprivations  should  it  be  cut  off  from  these 
blessings?’’ 

The  need  of  more  knowledge  and  the  spread 
of  literature  was  emphasized.  Some  societies 
showed  an  increase  in  the  circulation  of  peri¬ 
odicals.  etc.,  others  were  using  what  they  had 
to  better  advantage.  There  are  115  missionary 
libraries.  A  special  effort  is  made  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  those  taking  part  in  meetings, 
getting  in  new  workers  and  so  increasing  the 
variety  of  the  programs.  The  meeting  must 
be  adapted  to  the  talents  of  the  members,  every 
one  can  do  something,  and  will,  if  approached 
with  tact  and  a  request  adapted  to  her  gifts. 

Some  beautiful  answers  of  heartfelt  experi¬ 
ence  had  come  to  the  questions  about  the 
spiritual  life  and  the  deepening  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Special  prayers  were  offered 
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for  the  Ecumenical  Conference.  The  mutual 
help  and  need  of  union  meetings  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  of  a  church  were  discussed,  also 
methods  of  raising  money,  visits  of  mission¬ 
aries,  and  the  advisibility  of  visits  of  officers 
among  the  societies.  Some  felt  that  between 
the  smaller  societies  and  the  Board  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed,  but  they  will  not  feel  so  if 
they  study  the  annual  report  and  the  letters 
of  the  Secretaries,  for  we  want  this  gulf 
bridged. 

From  the  Young  People’s  Department  Miss 
Davison  has  had  to  resign,  also  Mrs.  Hitchings, 
but  Miss  Hamilton,  who  has  taken  up  the  work, 
said  that  the  retrospect  of  the  year’s  work  was 
a  pleasant  one,  and  its  progress  was  due  to  the 
faithful  Secretaries  in  each  Presbytery,  of  whom 
there  are  six  new  ones.  There  is  a  special 
need  of  leaders  for  Boys'  Bands,  some  of  which 
have  had  to  disband.  There  has  been  decided 
growth  in  the  contributions  of  the  Junior 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  who  help  in  the 
support  of  Dr.  Burnham  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 
But  at  best  the  success  is  only  positive,  the 
comparative  and  superlative  degrees  are  still 
to  be  reached. 

Miss  Storm  reported  the  Christian  Endeavor 
work  to  which  she  has  given  faithful  effort 
this  first  year  since  her  election.  The  majority 
of  them  she  has  induced  to  contribute  to  the 
salaries  of  missionaries,  from  whom  they  hear 
regularly.  Many  have  missionary  libraries. 
One  society  increased  its  gifts  100  per  cent. 
The  efforts  of  the  Yale  Mission  Band  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  blessing.  For  the  future  we  must 
“attempt  great  things  for  God,  and  expect 
great  things  from  God.’’ 

Mrs.  Delano  told  of  the  success  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  leaflets,  but  with  the  editor  of  Wom¬ 
an’s  Work  felt  that  25,0(X)  copies  for  125,000 
members  should  be  not  the  circulation,  but  the 
subscription  list.  Over  Sea  and  Land  has  been 
distributed  in  Sunday  schools  as  well  as  socie¬ 
ties;  we  want  all  the  children  of  the  church 
to  have  it.  The  Year  Book  has  not  sold  as 
well  as  last  year,  but  missionaries  speak 
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warmly  of  its  helpfulness  and  we  nrge  its  use 
among  all  onr  members. 

Mrs.  Atterbnry  told  of  the  Bureau  of  Ex¬ 
change  which  has  kept  up  its  wide  circulation 
of  missionary  letters,  and  Miss  Janeway  told 
of  the  missionary  speakers,  including  Mrs. 
Gillespie,  who  have  so  quickened  the  interest 
in  many  places.  The  boxes  sent  and  the  spe- 
oial  objects  contributed  to,  were  reported,  and 
when  Miss  Hubbard  had  read  the  Treasurer’s 
report,  showing  a  gain  of  |7,000  from  Auxil¬ 
iaries,  Mrs.  Prentiss  begged  to  sing  the  doxol- 
ogy,  in  which  all  joined  with  fervor. 

Mrs.  Denny,  Mrs.  Kimball  and  Mrs.  Riesch 
read  from  the  reports  of  the  foreign  Secre¬ 
taries  a  long  and  interesting  story  of  the  work 
of  hospitals,  schools,  itinerating  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  work  of  missionaries  new  and  old  in  all 
the  countries  where  we  are  represented.  These 
reports  were  printed  in  full  and  freely  distri¬ 
buted  for  any  to  take  home  and  read  at  leisure. 

There  have  been  two  deaths  and  two  resigna¬ 
tions  among  our  missionaries,  but  we  have  sent 
out  eight  new  ones,  and  others  will  be  added 
this  new  year. 

Dr.  Halsey  closed  his  earnest  words  by  say¬ 
ing  that  after  all  the  spirit  of  consecrated  lives 
is  better  than  all  our  machinery  and  method, 
and  he  told  of  the  splendid  outlook  on  many 
fields,  and  of  the  increase  of  gifts  during  the 
first  week  of  April  which  gave  him  hope  that 
we  would  end  this  year  with  no  debt. 

Notices  were  given  of  the  Ecumenical  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  its  missionary  exhibits,  also  the  June 
Conference  for  new  missionaries,  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  closed  with  the  offering  and  prayer  by  Dr. 
Halsey.  _  S.  R.  D. 

MISSIONARIES  AS  CIVILIZERS. 

[The  following  letter  which  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  The  Tribune  over  the  initials  of 
Mr.  Fred  Perry  Powers  is  of  peculiar  timeli¬ 
ness,  and  of  very  able  cogency.  We  commend 
it  to  all  critics  of  missionaries  friendly  or 
otherwise. — Editor  Evangelist.] 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:  The  Japanese  criticisms  of  missionaries 
in  Japan  mentioned  in  an  article  in  your  paper 
this  morning  remind  me  that  no  method  of 
propagating  Christianity  has  ever  been  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  persons  who  cared  nothing  about  it. 
Jesus  Christ  found  it  impossible  to  suit  the 
people  of  his  day.  He  himself  said  that  John 
the  Baptist  came  as  an  ascetic,  and  the  people 
said  he  had  a  devil :  as  we  should  say  now, 
he  was  a  fanatic.  Christ  came  eating  and 
drinking  what  the  people  about  him  ate  and 
drank,  accepting  invitations  to  weddings  and 
dinner  parties,  and  the  people  said  he  couldn’t 
be  a  religions  teacher ;  he  was  a  wiueblbber  and 
a  glutton. 

If  a  missionary  puts  on  a  breechclout  and 
preaches  nothing  but  salvation,  he  is  to-day 
condemned  for  not  teaching  civilization.  If 
he  wears  a  clean  shirt  and  lives  under  a  roof 
he  is  derided — at  home — for  his  luxury  and 
reminded  that  his  Master  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head. 

I  know  a  man  who  is  now  living  among  the 
African  dwarfs  in  an  endeavor  to  teach  them 
Christianity.  No  surroundings  can  be  more 
repulsive,  and  few  can  be  more  dangerous.  It 
would  do  him  no  good  to  call  for  his  country’s 
army  and  navy  to  protect  him.  Plenty  of  the 
missionaries  of  to  day  have  ventured  into  the 
regions  of  the  cannibals  of  Africa  and  the 
Pacific  islands ;  some  have  survived  and  some 
have  not.  It  is  seldom  that  a  missionary  has 
called  for  armed  protection,  and  I  think  never 
against  savages,  though  I  may  be  mistaken. 
There  have  been  cases  where  a  government  has 
made  the  dangers  of  its  missionary  subjects  an 
excuse  for  enlarging  its  territories  or  its 
“sphere  of  influence.’’  There  are  probably 
more  cases  where  missionaries  have  protected 
the  navy.  Mr.  Darwin  said  more  than  sixty 
years  ago  that  shipwrecked  sailors  might  be 
thankful  if  the  storm  cast  them  upon  a  coast 
where  the  missionaries  had  been  at  work,  and 
a  dozen  years  ago  the  British  naval  com 
mander  in  Australia  said  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  execute  his  orders  to 
survey  the  New  Guinea  Coast  if  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lawes  had  not  gone  among  its  cannibal  in¬ 
habitants  and  civilized  them.  Missionaries  are 
as  ready  as  the  Apostles  were  to  expose  them 
selves  to  hardships  and  dangers,  and  probably 
no  Apostle  ever  did  expose  himself  to  as  great 
dangers  and  hardships  as  many  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  missionaries  have  done. 

The  measure  of  success  attained  by  modern 
missionaries  may  seem  small,  but,  according  to 
such  information  as  we  have,  it  is  more  rapid 
than  the  success  achieved  by  the  Apostles. 
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When  missionaries  go  into  countries  with 
settled  governments  and  claiming  a  high  civili¬ 
zation,  like  Japan  and  China,  they  may  prop¬ 
erly  expect  suoh  security  as  is  promised  by  the 
treaties  betw^n  the  governments  of  those 
countries  and  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Europe.  They  have  seldom, 
however,  asked  for  armed  protection  from 
their  own  governments.  Onr  Japanese  friend 
was  particularly  unfortunate  in  citing  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Paul,  for  we  have  the  record  of  four 
occasions  on  which  that  eminent  missionary 
appealed  to  Rome  to  protect  him  as  a  Roman 
citizen.  If  he  might  appeal  to  Ciosar  I  know 
not  why  an  American  missionary  may  not 
appeal  to  the  United  States. 

Persons  who  believe  the  teaching  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  more  important  than  the  teaching  of  re¬ 
ligion  are  the  last  persons  who  ought  to  com¬ 
plain  if  the  missionaries  set  the  examples  of 
civilized  homes  before  the  people  among  whom 
they  live,  and  if  this  retarded  the  work  of 
missionaries  it  would  have  been  discovered  and 
remedied  by  the  persons  who  are  most  deeply 
interested  in  seeing  missions  successful. 

_ P.  P.  P. 

A  DECL.AUATION  OF  DISBELIEF. 

Edward  P.  Sprague  D.D. 

Ten  years  ago  three  fifths  of  onr  Presbyteries 
made  record  of  their  dissent  from  certain 
teachings  included  in  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  votes  were  taken  deliberately,  intelli¬ 
gently  and  in  reply  to  direct  interrogations 
from  the  Assembly.  By  formal  and  official 
action  they  practically  declared  their  disbelief 
in  certain  sections  of  the  Confession,  and 
openly  expressed  their  desire  to  have  these  ob¬ 
jectionable  expressions  eliminated  from  the 
Creed  of  the  Church. 

Dogmas  so  discredited  may  remain  for  a  time 
in  the  text  of  the  Confession,  but  cannot  be 
held  to  form  part  of  the  essential  faith  of  the 
Church.  More  than  half  the  Church  has 
openly  repudiated  them,  and  published  their 
disbelief  therein.  Sooner  or  later  they  must 
drop  from  the  Church’s  Confession,  as  they 
already  have  from  its  faith. 

Revision  failed  of  formal  enactment  at  that 
time,  although  desired  by  such  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority.  It  failed,  partly  because  some 
questioned  the  exact  constitutionality  of  the 
method  followed,  partly  because  some  desired 
a  New  Creed  rather  than  the  revision  of  the 
old  Confession,  and  partly  because  some  were 
terrorized  by  the  panic  that  overspread  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Church.  Nonetheless  the  disbelief 
shown  was  real,  and  it  has  not  grown  less  in 
the  succeeding  years.  Multitudes  in  the  Church 
feel  that  it  is  not  honest  to  allow  teaching 
which  are  so  widely  disbelieved  to  remain 
in  the  Confession,  as  if  assented  to  by  all. 

The  old  effort  for  revision  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  revived  again,  but  there  are  many  who  are 
waiting  and  hoping  for  a  new  movement  for 
a  short,  evangelical,  distinctively  Presbyterian 
New  Creed.  Herein  would  be  the  escape  from 
what  the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Carter  fitly  charac¬ 
terizes  as  “the  miserable  dilemma’’  of  the 
present.  And  surely  the  time  for  such  a  move¬ 
ment  rapidly  approaches,  if  indeed  it  be  not 
already  at  hand. 


DR.  JAMES  H.  TAYLOR  BEFORE  THE  PRES¬ 
BYTERY  OF  UTICA. 

Brethren  :  I  ask  the  privilege  of  speaking 
without  any  pending  motion  that  I  may  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  asking  a  favor  in  fulfillment 
of  what  I  feel  to  be  my  duty. 

The  third  chapter  of  onr  Confession  of  Faith 


is  the  occasion  of  my  speaking  and  the  point  at 
which  I  aim.  A  multitude  in  the  ordained 
ministry  (including  elders)  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  have  stumbled  at  certain  expressions 
in  that  chapter,  notably  in  Sections  2,  8,  4,  6, 
6,  7.  Many  elders  and  ministers  would  not 
have  accepted  ordination  under  those  ex¬ 
pressions  except  for  the  assurance  that  we  were 
at  liberty  to  interpret  them  for  what  we  es¬ 
teemed  to  be  their  substance,  on  a  reasonable 
construing  of  their  intended  teaching. 

Hence  we,  or  I  for  one,  construed  them  as 
meaning,  for  substance,  what  I  believed.  But 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  world  at  large,  as  well 
as  some  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  do  actu¬ 
ally  so  construe  as  to  make  those  expressions 
mean  what  I  do  not  believe  and  what  I  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  accept  on  any  condition 
whatever.  And,  moreover,  I  am  constrained 
to  admit  that  the  most  natural  construction  to 
be  put  upon  those  expressions  is  that  which 
the  popular  mind  puts  upon  them.  But  that 
meaning  practically- destroys  the  freedom  of 
finite  will  and  reduces  man’s  so-called  freedom 
to  fatalism.  ^ 

Now  it  is  in -point  for  me  to  so  far  speak 
personally  as  to  state  that,  probably,  no  one 
stands  mtf-e  firmly  than  I  in  a  belief  in  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Almighty  Creator 
of  the  universe  whom  we  call  God ;  yet  just  as 
firmly  do  I  believe  in  the  practical  freedom  of 
man’s  will.  By  “practical’’  I  mean  within  the 
sphere  of  man's  consciousness.  There  man  is 
absolutely  free  to  choose  and  do  what  he  will. 
*  *  *  *  Those  two  doctrines  are,  as  I  reason,  a 
necessity  of  God’s  existence  as  God,  and  of 
man’s  responsibility  to  him  as  the  Supreme 
One. 

Make  God  less  than  an  absolute  sovereign 
and  he  ceases  to  be  the  Supreme  One ;  limit 
man’s  freedom  within  the  sphere  of  his  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  responsibilty  for  his  personal 
deeds  is  destroyed  and  he  reduced  to  sheer 
fatalism.  So  the  tap-root  of  aspiration,  hope 
and  growth  were  fatally  cut. 

But,  I  am  convinced  that  so  the  world  at 
large  and  many  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  do 
construe  the  expressions  of  the  chapter  referred 
to.  Possibly  now  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
God,  once  admitted,  would  result  by  sheer, 
cold,  finite  logic  and  in  some  minds,  in  just 
such  expressions  as  are  resorted  to  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  alluded  to;  but  my  logic  does  not  so 
lead.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  fairly  doubted 
whether  man’s  logic,  which  is  at  best  a  finite 
instrument,  can  be  safely  and  with  propriety 
trusted  in  settling  matters  in  spheres  of 
thought  where  the  finite  blends  off  into  the 
infinite,  as  is  true  where  God’s  sovereignty 
and  man’s  freedom  are  involved.  As  Daniel 
Webster  suggested,  saying,  “Finite  creatures, 
when  considering  the  ways  of  Him  with  whom 
a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  past,  present 
and  future  an  eternal  now,  need  be  very 
careful  how  they  try  to  fit  God’s  plans  exactly 
into  limited  time  and  space.’’ 

*  *  *  *  I  therefore  conscientiously  feel  it  my 
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duty  to  declare  my  tincompromising  objection 
to  many  of  those  expressions. 

*  *  *  I  am  fnlly  persuaded  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  oar  Lord’s  kingdom  demand  a  more 
carefnl  expression  of  the  doctrine  which  Pres¬ 
byterianism  really  holds.  Great  harm  has 
already  been  done,  and  still  more  will  continue 
to  be  done,  until  those  forms  of  expression  are 
eliminated  and  something  less  dangerous 
adopted.  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  when  questioned 
by  a  reporter  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Ingersoll’s 
death  as  to  what  he  thought  of  Mr.  lugersoll, 
declined  to  give  any  opinion ;  but  when  per¬ 
sistently  pressed,  Mr.  Moody  finally  replied, 
‘‘I  will  say  this  much,  viz:  I  think  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  has  much  responsibility  for  Mr. 
Ingersoll’s  state  of  mind  about  God.”  I  thor¬ 
oughly  agree  with  Mr.  Moody  in  that  expres¬ 
sion. 

*  *  *  Now,  brethren,  it  would  not  be 
unnatural  if  some  should  think  that  I  now 
speak  thus  as  I  would  not  have  done  while  I 
was  an  incumbent  of  church  office  and  an  active 
pastor.  But  such  an  inference  would  not  be 
just  to  me,  because  I  spoke  just  so  when  I 
was  pastor — in  sermons  at  home  and  away 
from  home.  Furthermore,  as  chairman  in  1892 
of  this  Presbytery’s  Committee  on  revising 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Committee  re¬ 
ported  by  unanimous  agreement,  criticising 
what  I  now  criticise,  and  calling  for  corres¬ 
ponding  eliminations.  And  I  am  prompted  to 
speak  thus  just  now :  ( 1 )  Because  1  still  think 
the  report  of  the  Committee  mainly  right. 
(2)  Because  so  many  are  expressing  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  those  expressions  and  abandoning 
our  Church  on  this  account.  (8)  Because  I 
am  more  and  more  persuaded  that  multitudes, 
both  clergymen  and  intelligent  laymen,  are 
embarrassed  and  hindered  in  their  Christian 
work  by  those  expressions  in  our  book  of  doc¬ 
trines.  They  humiliate  and  sap  of  enthusiasm 
when  quoted  to  them  as  the  belief  of  their 
Church.  (4)  Because  my  career  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  nearly  ended.  I  have 
believed  the  doctrines  that  I  have  preached, 
and  have  never  preached  what  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  close  my  ministry 
without  once  more  testifying  against  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  truthfulness  of  those  expressions,  as  I 
did  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  revision 
against  such  representations  of  the  character 
of  the  God  I  love  and  the  religion  that  I  have 
preached  sincerely  and  earnestly. 

I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  do  not  thus 
make  it  my  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  for  my  complaint  is  not 
against  any  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  against  certain  expressions,  which 
imply  only  personal  philosophies  and  infer¬ 
ences  from  doctrines  of  the  Church  which  I 
firmly  hold. 

Hence  I  am  sure  the  Presbytery  where  1  have 
BO  long  enjoyed  pleasant  fraternity  will  see  its 
way  clear  to  grant  the  request,  which  }  hereby 
make,  that  they  enter  on  the  Minutes  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  XTtica  my  protest  a^inst  the  continn- 
auce  in  our  Confession  of  Faith  of  such  expres¬ 
sions  (seeming  to  destroy  man’s  freedom  of 
will),  as  appear  in  Sections  2,  8,  4,  5,  6  and  7 
of  Chapter  III. 

Granting  my  request,  the  Presbjtery  will 
only  commit  itself  to  my  personal  right  of  pro¬ 
test  against  certain  inferences  from  doctrine 
and  forms  of  expression,  rather  than  against 
doctrines  themselves. 


The  Celebrated 

FLOWER  Treatment 

and  remediet  for  all  chronic  diseases 
may  now  be  had  of  the 

Flower  Medicine  Co., 

tSl  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 

This  system  of  treatment  is  univers¬ 
ally  successful  in  all  cases  of  Chronic 
Rheumatism,  Kidney  and  Blad¬ 
der  diseases.  Stomach  and  Bowel 
troubles.  Premature  Decay,  Nerve 
Exhaustion,  and  all  diseases  peculiar 
to  women. 

Careful  and  confidential  attention 
given  to  every  letter  by  skilled  phy¬ 
sicians.  Describe  your  case  and  re* 
ccive  best  medical  advice  free. 


(Presbytery  granted  Dr.  Taylor’s  request 
without  discussion. ) 


Ministers  and  Churches 

NEW  YORK. 

Millerton. —Sunday,  April  1,  was  an  an- 
spiciouB  day  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  now 
under  the  stated  care  of  the  Rev.  John  S. 
Ellsworth.  Twenty- six  persons  were  received 
as  members,  and  the  review  of  the  year  by  the 
pastor  was  indicative  of  progress  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  church  activity.  Daring  the  past 
nine  months  forty  persons  have  united  with 
the  church  including  nineteen  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies  The  Sunday-school  shows  a  considerable 
increase  in  attendance ;  the  Endeavor  and  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Societies  are  active,  and  over 
11,800  has  been  contributed  for  all  purposes 
daring  the  year.  Material  improvement  has 
also  been  under  way,  the  interior  of  the  church 
having  been  repainted,  new  carpet  and  cushions 
supplied,  the  chapel  carpeted,  a  front  porch 
built,  a  chimney  built  from  the  ground  and  all 
paid  for,  including  a  new  furnace  for  warm¬ 
ing  the  church. 

Glean. — The  old  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Newton  L.  Reed,  pastor,  found  cause  for  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  reports  at  its  annual  meeting  on 
the  fourth  instant.  It  has  been  a  year  of  ex¬ 
tensive  repairs  without  and  within.  It  some¬ 
times  occurs  that  unusual  calls  for  money  in 
special  direction  embarrass  the  income  for  cur¬ 
rent  expenses,  but  the  Treasurer’s  account  in 
this  case  balanced,  and  that  without  a  single 
appeal  from  the  pulpit  daring  the  year  for  or¬ 
dinary  or  extraordinary  contributions.  An 
encouraging  feature  has  been  the  increase  in 
general  benevolence  in  spite  of  the  extra  calls. 
The  Endeavor  Society  made  this  year  the 
largest  mission  gift  in  its  history,  beside  its 
large  share  in  the  repair  fund.  The  Ladies’ 
Society  completed  payment  for  the  recent  re¬ 
building  of  the  manse,  recarpeted  the  church, 
and  made  a  report  unequalled  in  its  history. 
The  additions  to  the  church  have  been  thirty 
during  the  year,  its  present  membership  is  873, 
devotional  meetings  show  increased  attendance, 
home  benevolence  has  received  large  attention, 
and  a  general  feeling  of  enthusiasm  marks  the 
present  condition  and  outlook. 

Dansville. — A  Profperous  Church. — The  first 
year  of  the  Dansville  Presbyterian  Church 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  0.  M.  Herrick 
has  just  ended.  This  is  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  Protestant  Church  of  the  section. 
The  annual  sermon  contained  information  of 
much  interest  to  the  community.  Sermons  to 
the  number  of  98  and  89  addresses  were  deliv 
ered  by  the  pastor.  With  a  firm  belief  that 
‘‘a  house-going  minister  means  a  church -going 
people,  ”  he  has  made  daring  that  time  1,110 
pastoral  calls,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
social  calls.  The  membership  of  the  church 
has  been  increased  by  forty-three  communi¬ 
cants,  and  over  $900  has  been  contributed  for 
benevolent  objects.  This  total  is  doable  the 
total  expended  for  similar  work  the  previous 
year.  The  pastor  has  ofSciated  at  twenty- three 
funerals,  of  which  number  sixteen  were  out¬ 
side  the  church,  although  five  were  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  A  remarkable  fact  is  noted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  funerals,  the  average  age 
of  the  deceased  was  seventy  years.  The  work 
of  the  church  has  fiourished  to  a  highly  satis¬ 
factory  degree,  and  the  church  people  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  year  of  still  greater  Bucoess. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

New'ark. — On  the  morning  of  April  1,  the 
Rev.  Davis  W.  Lusk  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Church  reviewed  the  results  of  his  fifteen  years 
of  labor  in  that  pulpit  and  parish.  The  last 
year  forty- eight  members  have  been  added, 
thirty-one  of  them  on  confession ;  and  daring 
the  fifteen  years  reviewed,  480  have  been  re¬ 
ceived— the  larger  part  on  confession  of  faith. 
On  coming  to  this  church,  Mr.  Lusk  found 
"an  evening  congregation  of  a  few  faithful 
souls  who  were  too  good  and  true  to  desert 
their  own  church.  Now  we  count  them  by 
the  hundred.  Then  we  worshipped  in  a  place 
which  finally  brought  $7,000.  To-day  we  are 
worshipping  in  a  place  that  cost  complete 
about  $50,000,  and  not  a  penny  does  the  con¬ 
gregation  owe  upon  the  structure.  Then  we 
had  a  floating  debt;  to-day  we  owe  no  man 
anything.  Moreover,  we  have  started  an  en¬ 
dowment  with  $2,000,  which  is  now  drawing 
interest  at  five  per  cent.  More  than  that,  the 
church  has  made  a  record  for  aggressive  work 
we  need  not  be  ashamed  of,  tha^s  to  the  good 
friends  who  have  helped  us  financially  and  the 
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many  who  have  given  time  and  strength  to  the 
Lord’s  work.”  The  pastor  found  a  Sunday- 
school  reporting  210;  now  there  are  600.  This 
year  the  church  has  raised  almost  $10,000. 

Newark — Park  Church. — The  Rev,  Albert  E. 
Kegwin  has  begun  his  ministry  under  very 
happy  auspices  of  unity  and  interest.  The  first 
Sundiay  in  April  is  one  of  the  stated  times  for 
the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the 
pastor  thus  began  his  ministry  with  a  com¬ 
munion  sermon.  The  text,  Luke  xxiv.,  “And 
he  showed  them  his  wounds.  ’  ’  He  concluded 
by  saying:  “There  is  not  a  doctrine  but  that 
is  founded  upon  the  wounded  Ohrist  and  upon 
his  blood.  The  wounds  of  Christ  are  the 
foundation  of  love,  of  everything.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  decry  the  blood  redemption.  1 
once  heard  a  Oongregational  divine  say  that 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  New  England  was 
such  that  he  no  longer  preached  the  blood 
redemption.  Gan  it  be  possible  that  such  an 
insidious  heresy  can  creep  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  love  Christ,  through  whose  love 
they  live?  It  is  through  the  wounds  of  Christ 
that  we  are  saved.  ’  ’ 

Asbury  Park.— Dr.  Peter  Stryker, who  died 
on  March  25,  was  engaged  in  the  active  minis¬ 
try  for  nearly  fifty-two  years.  His  charges 
were  in  the  Reformed  Church;  the  Third 
Raritan,  N.  J. ;  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. ;  Broome 
Street  and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York 
City;  then  for  twenty-one  years  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church ;  in  North  Broad  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  First  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  First  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.  ;  and  Andrew  Presbyterian, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Returning  to  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  1889,  he  for  six  years  served 
the  church  he  had  built,  the  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  of  this  city,  and  thence  in  1896  went 
to  the  church  by  the  sea  (Asbury  Park),  in 
whose  pEistorate  he  died.  A  pastor  with  nn- 
nsual  tact,  ever  watching  for  souls,  he,  in  all 
the  churches  he  served  was  continually  adding 
to  them,  receiving  in  the  half  century  over 
2,200  persons,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  by 
confession  of  their  faith.  This  average  of  over 
forty  per  year,  or  twenty  per  year  on  confes¬ 
sion,  is  a  very  exceptional  record. 

Clayton. — On  Sunday,  April  1,  eight  mem¬ 
bers  were  added  to  this  church,  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Johnson,  pastor-elect. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Peckville. —Twelve  persons  were  added  to 
the  church,  April  1,  five  on  profession  of  faith 
and  seven  by  letter.  Thirty- four  have  been 
received  to  the  church  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Dr.  S.  H.  Moon  is  the  pastor. 

ILLINOIS. 

Woodstock.  — The  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Hay,  pastor,  received  eleven 
new  members  April  1,  nine  on  profession  and 
two  by  letter.  Nineteen  have  been  added  dar¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  Presbytery  of  Freeport  will 
hold  its  spring  meeting  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Freeport,  on  Tuesday,  April 
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10,  at  2.80  P  M.  The  Woman’s  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  will  convene  at 
the  same  place  April  9. 

Chicago. — The  Rev.  H.  Atwood  Percival  of 
the  Normal  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  carried 
on  special  services  daring  Holy  Week — from 
April  9  to  Friday  13,  inclusive.  The  services 
included  the  history  of  each  day  as  recorded 
in  Scripture,  an  address  by  a  neighboring  min¬ 
ister  named,  save  on  the  last  day,  when  the 
address  was  by  the  pastor,  followed  by  the  re¬ 
ception  of  members,  and  the  administration  of 
the  Lord’s  Sapper  The  music  on  each  occa¬ 
sion  was  appropriate.  On  Easter  Sunday  the 
carefully  prepared  sermon  and  service  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  collection  for  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw. — On  Sunday,  April  1,  nine*^een  per¬ 
sons  were  received  into  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  by  confession  of  faith.  The  pastor,  the 
Rev.  O.  C.  Brown  D.D.,  has  just  finished  a 
course  of  sermons  to  the  young  people.  D. 

Northville. — The  Rev.  William  S.  Jerome, 
former  pastor  at  Pontiac,  but  recently  of 
Detroit,  has  accepted  the  unanimous  call  of 
this  church.  We  quite  agree  with  the  Michigan 
Presbyterian,  which  says:  “They  are  securing 
a  pastor  who  has  the  full  confidence  of  all  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Detroit.  We  also  congratulate  him  on  becom¬ 
ing  the  pastor  of  such  a  pleasant  field,  thor¬ 
oughly  united  and  harmonious.  ’  ’ 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The'Black  Hill.s  Presbytery  met  with  the 
church  of  Lead,  April  3.  The  Rev.  H.  O. 
Baskerville  of  Camp  Crook  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon.  Elder  Dr.  Daily  of  Hot  Springs  was 
made  Moderator.  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Peterson 
was  dismissed  to  Lackawanna  Presbytery  and 
the  Rev.  O.  H.  Beckes  to  N  iobrara.  Neb.  The 
following  were  received:  The  Revs.  M.  E. 
Chapin  from  Southern  Dakota.  James  MacNab 
from  Hastings,  Neb.,  and  William  McCready 
from  Boulder,  Col.  Licentiate  Theodore  J. 
Searls  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist.  Reports 
from  the  oburches  revealed  very  slight  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  communicants,  and  not 
much  in  the  aggregate  of  contributions  to 
beneficence.  But  every  church  is  manned  that 
is  able  to  command  a  sufficient  support.  At 
least  two  must  go  without  stated  preaching  for 
lack  of  sufficient  support.  Daring  the  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  the  bouse  of  worship  of  the 
Lead  Church  was  dedicated  and  the  stated  sup¬ 
ply  the  past  six  months,  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Foland,  was  installed  pastor.  The  overture  on 
Judicial  Commissions  was  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  following  named  were  elected 
Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
convene  in  St.  Louis:  Principals,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  F.  Pearson  of  Hot  Springs,  S.  D.  ; 
and  Elder  John  S.  Jolander  of  Sturgis,  S.  D.  ; 
alternates,  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Baskerville  of 
Camp  Crook,  S.  D  ;  and  Elder  William  O. 
Jenkins  of  Edgemont,  S.  D.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  meetings  this  Presbytery  has 
ever  held.  Each  field  must  have  help  from  the 
Home  Mission  Board  to  enable  it  to  maintain 
stated  preaching,  but  encouraging  increase  of 
spiritual  and  substantial  interest  is  more  and 
more  manifest. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Manhattan.  —  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  Madison  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-first  street,  has  been  asked  to  come 
together  on  April  19,  when  the  Pulpit  Com 
mittee  will  recommend  the  calling  of  the  Rev. 
Frank  E.  Ramsdell  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to 
succeed  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Virgin,  who  re¬ 
signed  recently  after  a  service  covering  nearly 
thirty  years.  Mr.  Ramsdell  was  born  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1862. 


ARE  TOU  GOING  WEST? 

If  you  travel  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  you 
will  secure  the  best  service  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Three  fast  express  trains  made  up  of  elegant 
day  coaches  and  buffet  sleeping  cars,  are  run 
d^ly  between  Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland,  Fort 
Wayne  an^  Chicago,  making  close  connections 
at' the  latter  place  with  the  fast  trains  of  all 
western  roads.  The  dining-cars  and  meal 
stations  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  serve  the  best  of  meals  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Rates  and  all  information  will  be  cheerfully 
famished  upon  application,  either  personally  or 
by  letter,  to  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  251 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHICAGO  RESOLUTIONS. 

We  have  editorially  commented  on  the  action 
of  Chicago  Presbytery  last  Monday.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  time : 

In  view  of  the  widespread  misunderstanding 
of  what  the  things  are  that  are  most  surely 
believed  by  our  beloved  Presbyterian  Church, 
and 

In  view  of  the  archaic  forms  in  which  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  have  expression 
in  the  historic  Confession  of  Faith,  and 

In  view  of  the  ^oss  misrepresentations  of 
our  faith,  that  claim  to  find  their  justification 
in  these  existing  forms. 

We,  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  do  overture 
the  General  Assembly  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  this  whole  matter  of 
a  restatement  of  our  doctrinal  standard,  and  to 
report  to  the  next  Assembly  following  what  in 
their  judgment  should  be  the  action  of  our 
Church  on  this  subject. 


TWO  NOBLE  L.4NDXARKS  G  iNE. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Martin. 

The  first  week  of  March,  1900,  witnessed  the 
departure  from  the  scene  of  their  earthly 
labors  and  honors  of  two  ‘  ‘  grand  old  men,  ’  ’ 
widely  known  in  educational  and  scientific 
circles,  aud  greatly  loved  and  revered — Dr. 
Charles  E.  West  of  Brooklyn  and  Prof.  Oliver 
P.  Hubbard  of  New  York.  By  a  very  remark¬ 
able  coincidence,  these  veteran  Christian  teach¬ 
ers  and  scholars  died  on  the  same  day,  March 
7,  and  at  nearly  the  same  age,  both  having 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one.  As 
having  enjoyed  the  high  privilege,  for  years 
past,  of  personal  acquaintance  and  association 
with  both  of  them,  the  present  writer,  though 
himself  far  away,  takes  a  mouraful  pleasure 
in  honoring  their  memory  and  in  sending  from 
his  winter  home  in  the  South,  this  message  of 
*  *  Hail  and  farewell.  ’  ’ 

But  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  writer  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  Evangelist  under  the  title  of 
Ninety  Years  Young,  the  striking  and  beauti¬ 
ful  reception  held  by  the  friends  of  Dr.  West 
and  the  graduates  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
Seminary,  in  honor  of  his  ninetieth  birthday. 
Though  he  had  passed  by  two  decades  the  tra¬ 
ditional  limit  of  ordinary  human  life,  yet  his 
strength  was  not  '  ‘  labor  and  sorrow.  ’  ’  The 
clear  mind ;  the  keen  eye ;  the  full  broad  inter 
est  in  all  high  and  useful  and  noble  objects  of 
thought ;  the  richness  of  long  experience  and 
long  usefulness ;  the  love  and  reverence  of  a 
great  community,  all  were  his.  But  it  was 
only  for  one  year  more ;  and  now  he  has  been 
called  to  the  larger  life  beyond. 

Of  Dr.  West’s  great  work  in  the  higher 
female  education,  there  is  not  space  to  speak 
in  a  brief  memorial  like  this.  A  New  Eng¬ 
land  boy;  a  graduate  of  Union  College  in  1882; 
then  studying  law,  and  teaching  boys  with 
much  success  for  a  few  years,  his  real  career 
began  in  1838,  when  he  was  chosen  Principal 
of  the  newly-organized  Rutgers  Female  Insti¬ 
tute  in  New  York  City,  the  pioneer,  as  it 
became  under  his  wonderful  administration,  of 
the  whole  “higher  education  for  women.’’ 
After  twelve  years  he  left  it  amid  universal 
regret,  to  found  a  like  institution  in  Buffalo; 
and  after  some  years  of  success  and  honor 
there,  he  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1860  and  took 
charge  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary, 
where  he  remained  until  1889.  He  then  re¬ 
signed  from  the  active  headship,  on  reaching 
the  age  of  eighty,  not  from  infirmity,  but  from 
a  sense  of  wisdom  and  a  desire  for  rest.  Dar¬ 
ing  those  fifty  years  of  continuous  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  work  ten  thousand  girls  came  for  a  greater 
or  less  period,  under  his  wise,  watchful,  many- 
sided  and  inspiring  influence  I  What  a  glorious 
record  of  a  Christian  teacher’s  life  I 

Prof.  Oliver  Paysou  Hubbard  was  less  widely 
known  in  New  York;  but  among  Yale  and 
Dartmouth  circles  and  in  scientific  relations 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.  Only  daring  the  last 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  had  he  resided  in 
New  York  City,  and  his  associations  here  were 
rather  limited  to  scientific  and  religious  cir¬ 
cles.  He  had  previously  lived  chiefly  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  Hanover,  N.  H.  With  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Professor  Silli- 
man  of  Yale,  he  had  conducted  a  high-grade 
school  for  girls  and  young  ladies  in  New 
Haven ;  and  he  had  subsequently  been  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy 
at  Dartmouth  College.  On  his  retiring  from 
that  chair,  as  professor  emeritus,  and  coming 
to  New  York,  he  was  speedily  chosen  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  brought  him  into  close  relations  with 
the  writer.  This  important  position  he  filled 
with  great  acceptance  for  some  years,  when  he 


People 
You  Like 
I  To  Meet 


Are  found  on  the  ^)ersonally- 
conducted  California  excur¬ 
sions  via  Santa  Fe  Route. 

If  you  need  assurance  of  this, 
send  for  books  and  circulars 
which  fully  explain  an  agree¬ 
able  and  economical  way  of 
touring  the  West. 


T.  A.  GRADY, 

Manager  California  Tourtat  Sen-Ice, 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
109  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


PARIS  AND  EUROPE  IN  1900. 

Few  vacancies  in  private,  select  parties  personally 
cnncincted  by  Prof.  Camille  Thnrwanger,  31  Pierce 
Bnildlng,  Boston. 


was  chosen  Vice-President,  and  afterwards 
President  of  that  body. 

There  was  much  of  kinship  in  the  character 
aud  relations  of  these  two  remarkable  con¬ 
temporary  men.  Both  were  Christian  believ¬ 
ers;  both  were  devoted  to  scientific  studies, 
both  had  been  actively  engaged  in  education. 
Their  youthful  studies  in  science  had  in  both 
cases  been  conducted  under  the  guidance  of 
Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman  Sr.  with  whom  Dr. 
West  studied  for  a  time  in  1886,  and  who  be¬ 
came  as  above  noted  the  father-in-law  of 
Professor  Hubbard.  In  1848  both  were  among 
the  circle,  now  almost  gone,  of  “original  mem¬ 
bers’’  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
“Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  in  their 
deaths  they  were  not  divided.  ’  ’  But  to  those 
who  knew  and  loved  them,  bow  great  is  the 
gap  left  by  such  removals  I  The  world  is  poorer 
for  their  absence. 

The  writer  greatly  regrets  that  it  is  wholly 
impossible,  in  these  few  paragraphs,  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  varied  aspects  of  interest  and 
usefulness  that  throng  upon  the  mind  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  these  aged  and  honored  friends.  They 
have  served  their  generation  by  the  will  of 
God,  and  fallen  on  sleep;  but  their  influenoe 
lives  on,  their  memory  is  precious,  and  ’  *  their 
works  do  follow  them.  ’  ’ 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


Oberlin’s  Conservatory  of  Music  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  and  finest  building  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  teaching  of  music,  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  Besides  the  numerous 
ordinary  teaching-room  in  Warner  Hall,  there 
are  special  rooms  for  organ,  orchestra,  library, 
clavier  practice  and  harmony,  besides  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reed-organ  and  piano  practice  room*. 
The  north  wing  contains  a  beautiful  concert 
and  rehearstd  hall,  seating  about  700. 


LOW  RATES  WEST. 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  trip  to  the  West 
and  wish  the  best  service  at  the  lowest  rates, 
you  will  do  well  to  call  on  or  write  to  F.  J. 
Moore.  General  Agent  Nickel  Plate  Road,  291 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  rates  and  in* 
formation.  The  Nickel  Plate  Road  is  the  short 
line  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  and  with 
three  fast  express  trains  made  up  of  elegantly 
upholstered  day  coaches  and  buffet  sleeping 
cars,  leaving  Buffalo  every  morning,  noon  and 
midnight,  for  Erie,  Cleveland,  Fostoria,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago,  offers  a  most  excellent 
route  to  the  West. 


Nova  Scotia  Tours. 

Personally  conducted  seventh  season.  July  aud 
Aueust.  Delivht^ni  parties  of  pleasant  people,  with 
whom  you  will  quickly  feel  the  ‘'comradeship"  of  travel. 
Will  visit  the  scenes  uf 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline. 

liThe  itineraries  will  be  sn  arranged  as  to  avoid  rush  and 
hurry,  and  nrovlde  rest  for  tirra  brain  workers.  Ad¬ 
dress,  with  3c.  stamp. 

Associate  Editor  of  EDUCATION, 

80  Bromflsld  Street,  Heston,  Mass. 
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KItmmImmn  Ornmmmntml  Frnnomm 

Excels  In  8tren(?th,  beauty  and  durability*  Made  of  steel 
andiron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  iODestgas*  Catalog  free. 

KIT8ELMAN  BR08f  Mosm  R1dS8vUI«»  Ind. 
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INVESTMENTS  W 


No  class  of  securities 
has  been  less  subject  to 
depreciation  than  real  es¬ 
tate  mortgages.  They  are 
the  safest  and  most  reli¬ 
able  of  any  class  of  invest¬ 
ments. 

For  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  we  have  sold 
our  carefully  selected  real 
estate  first  mortgages  to 
a  great  number  of  inves¬ 
tors  without  loss  to  a 
single  one. 

We  now  offer  a  choice 
selection  of  first  mort¬ 
gages  from  the  rich  black- 
waxy  belt  of  Texas  and 
contiguous  Territory  of 
Oklahoma,  guarantying 

6%  INTEREST 

Our  pamphlet  and  list 
of  loans  furnish  full  de¬ 
scriptive  particulars  and 
will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INV.  CO. 

Ballitt  Building,  PhiladeiphUi,  Pa. 

aadf  **  Home  Office,  or 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  let  Vlco.Rreet., 

140  Neeaaa  St..  N.  Y. 
ZEBULON  RUDD,  PouKhkeepele,  N.  Y. 

C.  5.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracuee,  N.  Y. 

M.  S.  WAY.  Weet  Clieeter.  Pa. 


We  herewith  beg  to  inform  our 
customers  that,  for  the  convenience  of 
Travelers,  Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley 
df*  Co.,  London,  have  just  opened  a 
brasuh  office  at  the  West  End. 

Address:  123 PALL  MALL,  S.  W. 
CnbU  Address:  "SHSPHRAH.'' 

Brown,  Brothers  &  Co., 

59  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLESE  Y 

Banking  Co. 

niddletowa.  Comb.  ^  ^ 

Eetabliabed  187S.  Aaaets,  t8,000,000. 

OHM*  Kxecntore,  Tmetete.  and  oonaerrative  Inveetorr 
deeirluc  a  fair  rate  of  Intereet  with  enrety  of  return  of 
prlDctpal,  ita 

5«lo  BONDS 

Seenred  by  Flrat  Mortgage  npon  Real  Estate.  Snper- 
Tlaed  br  state  Ezaminera  of  OonnecticnL  New  York 
and  Maine.  Oonnectient  Tnuteea  can  legally  inyeet  in 
ikaae  bonda.  An>ly  to  the  Company  at 

HIDDUTOWH,  COiracnCET.  er  THS  AXERICAK 

mnwimn>  lencT,  «t  bboaswat,  iiw  tobk. 


ESTERN  MORTGAGES  2  9  YEARS  Have  Tested. . . 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought  Loan  Mortgages 


W  W  and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
^  for  cash. 

CHA5.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  nilk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


I.  UcK.  THOMPSON.  F.  S.  THOMPSON. 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attenUon  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

tor  non-realdenta.  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
highest  Income  wiUi  the  least  possible  expense  nntll  It  can  be 
soTa  Fifteen  years’ experience  with  the  highest  suooeas  In 
egeeting  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satlsfled  with  the  man- 
tgement  of  yoar  property  write  ua.  MONEY  LOANED  at  f 
per  cent,  on  SelectM  FtrstMocapurca  Minneapolis  I  mproTod  Real 
Estate  at  40  per  cent  sctoal  caair  value.  References  famished. 
MW  Bank  of  Oenunerce.  M1NNBAPOU8,  MINN. 


List  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 
BLLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Commerce,CHiCAao. 
Home  office  (stahllshed  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


(TEACHERS’  EDITION) 

Comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography, 
Natural  History  and  Literature  With  the  Latest 
Researches  and  References  to  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  New  Testament.  Over  Eight  Hundred 
Pages,  with  Eight  Colored  Maps  and  Four  Hun- 
dr^  and  Forty  Illustrations. 

BY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D. 

REVISED  AND  EDITED  BT 

REV.  F.  N.  AND  H.  A.  PELOUBET 

Authors  of  “Select  Notes  on  the  International  Lessons.” 
“The  Fruit  of  the  Ripest  Biblical  Scholarship  of 
England.” 

Large  12mo,  Cloth,  very  Unique  Binding  in 
Black  and  Qold. 

Will  be  sent  post-paid  for  $i.6o;  or  free  to  anyone 
sending  ns  a  new  subscription  to  The  Evangelist 
for  one  year,  at  $3.00. 

This  offer  can  remain  open  only  for  a  limited  number 
of  copies. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINO  RENTS 
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